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A $5 bi/l a top the greased pole provides a 
popular challenge to youngsters every year. 
Dur ihg the two days they usually manage to 
recover eight or ten. The management re- 
places theni with a ladder. Color is by VDD. 
Below: teamwork in the bonom ranks 
is heavy work. At right: time counts, as 
w ell as accuracy in felling tow ard a peg. 
At far right: c/ose inspection oj axe's edge. 
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FUN AND FORESTRY LORĘ 
BRING T110 U SAN DS FOR 
TWO DAYS EACH AUGUST 
TO THE LIVELY 

Lumberjack roundup 

HELD FOR MANY YEARS NO W 
AT LAKĘ DUNMORE 
by JOE P. IIEANEY 
Photographs by HANSON CARROLL 
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V ermont was fashioned from a wilder- 
ness by rugged men with axes in their 
hands. The state’s annual Lumberjack 
Roundup on the shores of Lakę Dunmore 
in Salisbury is a commemorative celebra- 
tion that combined the legend and tradi- 
tion of those founding times with the 
streamlined, multi-million dollar lumber 
industry of our own day. 

Back in 1951 the State Department of 
Forests and Parks—specifically now- 
retired department Commissioner Perry 
H. Merrill—originated the annual two- 
day tribute to the woodsmen of today and 
yesterday. 

From the start it has been held in 


Branbury State Park at Lakę Dunmore 
just as the first tints of scarlet and yellow 
begin to speck the leaves. The proceeds 
earned from the two-day celebration are 
used for the education of students and 
teachers in forest conservation. 

August 18 and 19, a Friday and Satur- 
day, are the 1967 Roundup dates, and 
thousands of spectators—including a 
record number of tourists headed to and 
from Expo ’67—are expected to witness 
and join in the great outdoor festival. 

Ox-pulling, a contest now popularized 
almost solely at Orange County’s Tun- 
bridge World's Fair, is to be featured at 
this yeafs Roundup. It’s an eye-popping 



















At top: a chainsaw time test on 10 x 10 beech 
timber. Above and right: Sawing and chopping 
cali for much muscle and sweat. At far 
right: the bucksaw (or bowsaw) contest tests 
time to make five cuts in 9-inch spruce bolt. 
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spectacle for many yisitors. The massive, 
expressionless beasts show the same 
power and skill that madę them so valu- 
able as forest workers. Morgan horses 
often are shown here, and this year, in 
another demonstration, powerful work 
horses will prove their weight-pulling 
abilities. 

Blacksmith and harness-maker exhi- 
bitions are part of the 1967 celebration. 
Morę than all others these two craftsmen 
were essential to the early woodsman, one 
fashioning his tools, the other eąuipping 
his work animals. 


Spellbound children, anxious for ex- 
planations of things their grandfathers 
found commonplace, crowd the demon- 
strations, sometimes impatient with the 
meager information ofifered by parents. 

Occasionally, as when a child inąuires 
if oxen give milk, it is easier for a parent 
to suggest the youngster try the Grease 
Pole climb or join in the rollicking water- 
melon scramble. 

Behind the historie exhibits are displays 
of machinery that rangę from lightweight 
chainsaws to mammoth forest vehicles 
able to yank giant logs from the woods in 


any weather, on any ground, wet or dry. 

Marksmen, whittlers, pony rides, swim- 
ming, barbeeued beef and chicken—it is a 
fuli program, and still to come are the 
lumberjack events themselves. Among 
them: sawing, chopping, felling, log 
hewing and the favorite log birling—the 
exacting exercise of men balancing on a 
floating log—or getting soaked in Lakę 
Dunmore. 

“Where is Paul (Bunyan) Criss?” some- 
one asks. No one can answer. Criss, a 
West Virginian, has become sort of a 
Roundup legend for his lumberjack skills 









Leo Sabourin and Jean Legace , champion 
Canadian log birlers, vie for the Vermont 
title. At far right: later the youngsters 
try for the free-for-all birling prize. Be Iow: 
Mart ha Covington's dogs give a demonstration 
of gen tle retrieving of trained , tamę ducks. 




... to the point of calling himself The 
World’s Premier Axeman. 

He proved it at the 1952 Roundup, 
drawing gasps from spectators as he 
shaved a Vermont lumberjack, Hobo 
Grant, using a gleaming five-pound axe 
for a razor. Criss, an old-school lumber¬ 
jack, knows how to “throw a Saginaw” or 
tie a “Molly Hogan knot.” When last 
heard from, he was using his axe some- 
where in Indiana. 

Vermont woodsmen continue to cut 
their ways through the forests. But today 
it is the chainsaw’s whine morę than the 
ringing axe that pierces the stillness of the 
woodlands. 

Curiously, though the cutting and 
clearing process has gone on for three 
centuries, Vermont’s forests today easily 
exceed the area of open land. coo 






































The Apples of My Eye: A limited paean 

f r j y y for one of 

GENEROUS NATURE’S 
MOST BOUNTEOUS GIFTS 
by MARGUERITE HURREY WOLF 
Drawings by ALDREN WATSON 



T here is nothing morę crystalline than 
a late September morning in Vermont 
after the sun has burned ofT the first white 
streamers of mist. For many years when 
the yellow school buses started on their 
appointed rounds, I would cling to the 
wheel of our red truck and lurch across 
the frost-slick meadow to our little 
orchard, awarding myself the pleasure of 
leisurely apple picking as soon as George 
and the girls were off to Office and school. 
Aching arms were scarcely noticeable 
when the Indian summer warmth wrapped 
around my shoulders. A twig in the eye 
becomes unimportant when with your 
blinking good eye, you can look up 
through leaves to patches of sky un- 
believably blue. Even when your sneak- 
ered feet are pinched to numbness in the 
narrow crotches of the branches, the dis- 
comfort can hardly intrude on senses 
surfeited 


ripening windfalls, the contrast of crisp 
breeze and warm sunlight, rough bark and 
satin smooth apple skin. 

But after hand picking the first few 
bushels with tender loving care for 
several idyllic mornings, and then urging, 
cajoling and finally bribing the children 
into impaling their shirts on the twigs, it 
seemed that for every apple picked, two 
reappeared overnight. 

We ate them raw; peeled, sliced, 
dropped the slices in salted water and froze 
them; madę applesauce to eat and to 
freeze; madę pies and baked them; madę 
morę pies and froze them; gave bags of 
apples away; urged our neighbors to 
come and pick them; fed the windfalls to 
the pigs, and to our omniverous chickens. 


“Still climbing trees in the Hesperides?” 
quipped a scholarly neighbor, noticing my 
simian gait as I swung through the aisles 
of the supermarket. 

At breakfast every morning we would 
watch a doe and two yearlings stepping 
daintily through the meadow grass under 
the apple trees. They seemed phantom 
creatures in the autumn mist until, with 
the help of field glasses, we could see the 
flick of their white flags and the plumes 
of their breath strung out on the frosty 
air. We didn’t begrudge the deer their 
share of the windfalls. I would have 
gladly stored apples to feed them all 
winter but we knew that with the first day 
of the hunting season, we would see the 
deer no morę. The cautious doe would 
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hide her young deep into the thickets of 
blackberry and hemlock until the foot- 
falls of the hunters were heard no longer 
in our woods. 

We ran out of methods for using the 
apples long before we ran out of apples. 
So we dreamed up visions of cider for 
Hallowe’en, cider and doughnuts after 
school, cider as gifts, cider for Thanks- 
giving and vinegar for next year’s piekłeś. 

Now that we were drunk with our 
yisionary brew, we became ruthless about 
picking. The children happily shook the 
branches and who cared if the apples were 
impaled on the sharp stubble beneath the 
trees? We tossed the sound fruit and mis- 
shapen fruit and deer-nipped fruit into 
the back of the truck. We shook out our 
empty feed bags and stuffed them fuli of 
apples. We begged and borrowed empty 
jugs from the sheds and attics of our 
neighbors and scrubbed out the dust and 
folded up spiders. 

With about a quarter of a ton of apples, 
twenty galion jugs, two adults and two 
children in the truck we set o(T for a cider 
press near Camel’s Hump, recommended 
by the man at the lumber yard. We later 
discovered an excellent cider mili much 
nearer, but in the early years we seemed 
to have a knack for choosing the path of 
most resistance. Or perhaps it was a sub- 
conscious desire to spend the early part of 
the evening lost in the wild and lonely hills 
of Huntington. 

Finally we catapulted into the dooryard 
of the cider mili, unloaded our apples, and 
watched the owner dump our apples into 
the top of the press, adjust the cloths and 
turn the screws. After a great rattle and 
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thumping, a pale golden stream began 
trickling out of the spout into our motley 
array of jugs. 

No money changed hands. The owner 
took his fee in cider. We loaded our jugs 
into the back of the truck, swathed them 
in the empty grain sacks to keep them 
from bumping each other and breaking, 
and returned home in triumph. Everyone 
had a glass of cider. Delicious! Everyone 
had another glass and we admired our 
array of amber jugs. The third day no one 
seemed quite so enthusiastic about cider. 
The girls reverted to milk and peanut 


butter sandwiches after school. By the 
fourth day I noticed there was a new zing 
to the taste of the cider. The girls said it 
had turned into gingerale and surrepti- 
tiously tilted their glasses into the sink. 
George pretended to like it, but I drank it 
with morę loyalty than love. Along with 
the fizz it had also developed an odd sour 
taste. Probably the dust from our grain 
bags was adding its complex compliment 
of the ingredients of chicken mash and 
pig feed. By the end of the week it really 
tasted awful. We didn’t dare give it away. 
Oh well, it surely would still make splendid 










eąually long time before the smell of cider 
departed. 

But the tart, crisp, hand-dried Macs 
lasted through till Christmas. The Bald- 
wins were still hard in January. We baked 
the frozen pies in March and the last jar 
of applesauce was finished just before I 
started out the next September to pick 
the first of the new year’s crop. 

And now, apart from Vermont at that 
time of the year, when the smell of burning 
leaves drifts through the hazy September 
air, I am haunted by the memory of our 
crimson Macs or the striped green and 
scarlet of the Northern Spies. 

The waxed apples in plastic bags at 
suburban markets have taken on the 
flavor of wax and plastic. They are too far 
and too long from the tree. And I yearn 
again to bruise my feet in the crotches of a 
gnarled apple tree, to reach for the reddest 
apple from the highest branch within my 
grasp and to lean back against the rough 
grey bark and taste the fruit that will 
always be worth the risk of exile from 
any earthly Eden. 


yinegar. The ridiculousness of eighteen 
gallons of yinegar for a family of four was 
too obyious to dwell upon. 

So we lugged the eighteen gallons down 
the one hundred and fifty-year-old cellar 
steps in five and a half trips each and set 
them in a cool place near the bushel 
baskets of apples and the row of golden 
pumpkins, and forgot them in the pressure 
of other haryest chores. 

Several weeks later one evening George 
was in the liying room, conducting a 
meeting of a medical college advisory 
committee from all over the State, when 
there was a report like a gun shot in the 
cellar. I pressed my ear to the cellar door 
and listened. Pop! and a long hiss like 
escaping steam. I opened the cellar door 
warily and a smell reminiscent of the open 
cellar doors on Bleecker Street, when the 
Italian families were making winę, bil- 
lowed out through the house. Fsst! went 
another and in rapid succession the corks 
from the other fifteen jugs ricocheted off 
the old adzed beams of the cellar. The 
ceiling, the floor, the apples, the pumpkins 
and half the cellar was bathed in our pale 
amber, strong smelling, sour mash brew. 

To the eternal glory of the distinguished 
committee members, Vermonters all, no 
comments were madę, no questions asked, 
no nostrils twitched. If we chose to run a 
still or swab down our cellar with hard 
cider, it was obviously our business. The 
business of cleaning up the mess was 
obviously ours, too. 

It was quite a long time before a taste 
for cider returned to our house. It was an 











Musie is a constant factor in the Paton home. Here Caroline with dulcimer , and Sandy with guitar , sing and play by their own hearthside. 


Huntington’s Song-Savers 

SANDY AND CAROLINE PATON 
WITH LEE IIAGGERTY ARE UNCOVERING 
AND RECORDING TIIE NORTHEAST’S 
PRICELESS FOLK LEGACY 
by FAIRE EDWARDS 
Photographs ^ SU Z AN N E S Z AS Z 


W ithin the Memory of our older 
people, a country party was a 
gathering of neighbors. Children were put 
to sleep, often lying crosswide on the beds. 
Older folks played cards in the front room, 
and the younger ones cleared out the big 
kitchen and danced. The musie was their 
own . . . songs passed around or invented 
. . . and the fiddler often perched on the 
cold stove. Entertainment was as native as 
apple cider. 

Today those songs are becoming lost, 
victims of changing ways of life and mass- 
produced musie. Like many of yesterday’s 
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homespun treasures they must be saved 
soon or not at all. Happily, there is an 
organization dedicated to the saving of 
old songs . . . songs the people sang . . . in 
Vermont and much of the English-speak- 
ing world. 

For Vermont may boast of a non-typical 
recording company, Folk-Legacy Records 
of Huntington, which has set out to 
locate, preserve and share traditional folk 
songs and lorę. Its incorporators, Lee 
Haggerty, his sister Mary and Sandy 
Paton, hope that it may someday prove 
profitable; but their primary purpose is to 
save a valuable heritage before it vanishes. 
Although not an incorporator, Caroline 
Paton, Sandy’s wife, is an active worker. 
Mary Haggerty, who lives in Chicago, 
visits whenever she is able. 

Because of the smali number of records 
that will be sold, there is little hope of ever 
making a vast fortunę. A mild degree of 
monetary success is apparent, however, in 
the fact that nearly all Folk-Legacy titles 
have gone through at least one repeat 
pressing. Some have been through several. 
Still, compared to the volume reąuired to 
make a record a so-called commercial 
success, Folk-Legacy’s distribution is 
minutę. If it is considered in terms of cul- 
tural offerings otherwise unavailable to 
collectors, then this little business is a 
roaring success. 

Meanwhile, the individuals involved 
are having the time of their lives. Each 
says something to the efTect that “this in- 
volves all my strongest interests: musie, 
literaturę and anthropology” . . . or “this 
gives my life a purpose—I know it’s the 
right thing for me to be doing” . . . or “I 
tried many things, traveled many places, 
but now I’ve come home... and I’m doing 
the work that I want to do for the rest of 
my life.” Fortunate people! 

Quite naturally the Patons’ home at- 
tracts kindred souls to sit around the pine 
trestle table. The cofTee mugs rarely grow 
cold. For festivals and recording trips, 
there’s the camper, set comfortably on the 
pickup truck—great for the two Paton 
boys who delight in this portable home 
for visiting. 

Folk-Legacy Records centers around 
Sandy Paton but he depends strongly on 
Lee Haggerty and Caroline. Each con- 
tributes, but it’s Sandy’s intuitive judge- 
ment, his long professional experience in 
theater and folk musie, and his tremen- 
dous expertise, that form the leadership. 
As Lee Haggerty says, “We’ve had some 
disagreements but it turned out that Sandy 
was right. He simply knows what should 
be preserved, what records should be is- 
sued ... his rapport is tremendous.” 


After he graduated from Knox College 
Haggerty worked for several years in a 
large bank in Chicago. “I tried writing,” 
he says, “but it wasn’t what I wanted to 
do. I’d met Sandy when he was in charge 
of records at Kroch’s & Brentano’s in 
Chicago. He’s shown me morę and morę 
about folk musie. From the rather slick, 
popular folkish musie, he led me to under- 
stand the purer forms and to appreciate 
them. IFs not altogether easy to educate 
the ear to appreciate this kind of musie. 
For many people, it has to be learned. 
Fortunately for me, I had been very fond 
of country musie as a child. As time went 
on, my interest grew. I really feel that this 
work is filling my purpose in life.” 

Caroline Paton can talk musie while 
cooking an excellent dinner or folding up 
the clean washing. Sandy insists that it’s 
Caroline who contributes the determina- 
tion and drive to Folk-Legacy. A tali 
young woman with a quiet smile, she car- 
ries herself with grace. After college at 
Oberlin and the University of Chicago, 
she went to work in one of the University 


of California libraries at Berkeley. There 
she went to hear a folk singer named 
Paton. Since her childhood summers at 
camp, she had loved singing the old 
fashioned tunes. As she sat in the second 
row, Sandy noticed her elear harmony 
when he asked the audience to join in a 
chorus. He was also impressed by the 
expressive face “which wasn’t slathered 
with makeup.” He completed his pro¬ 
gram rather automatically, trying to think 
of a not-too-obvious way to meet the 
girl—a remarkably humble attitude from 
a man who had been on his own for years, 
had traveled all over the country, and 
possessed considerable stage experience. 
Caroline solved his problem by asking 
him for a copy of the words of a song. 
Conservatively reared, she admits that the 
wandering singer was something entirely 
new to her. Both Sandy and Caroline give 
great credit to her father, who took their 
short courtship calmly and has continued 
to approve of the marriage even though it 
has followed a way of life diflferent from 
his own. 



The Patons , performers too , return from tonr , with Lee Haggerty find record orders piled high. 
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Robin , the Patom' younger son , helps in the preparation of a big cake for dinner. 
The family's converted old farmhouse is in the Hanksville section of Huntington. 


Sandy—Charles Alexander Paton—is 
one of the people who cannot be put into 
dry print. Certainly he has presence , a 
quality of power and direction that come 
from within. To be surę, stage experience 
could enhance it, but the quality is in- 
born. As a child he grew up to enjoy sing- 
ing with his mother and three sisters. He 
was a boy tenor in school. However, he 
decided early that he wanted to become an 
artist. This decision increased the hos- 
tility already existing between the boy and 
his father, a very rigid parent who was 
determined to bring up his son according 
to his own morę conventional ideas. 
Eventually, it resulted in young Sandy’s 
being on his own at a very early age, re- 
porting regularly to a child welfare worker. 
He lived away from home and worked at a 
gas station to support himself. Supported 
by one job after another, he continued 
through part of high school and then went 
on to study art at the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery in Washington. There he earned his 
living as assistant manager of a movie 
theatre. 

The illness of his sister led Sandy to 
start back for home, hitchhiking across 
the country as he was to do many times 
. . . having all kinds of experiences. He 
tells of the time when his ride left him in 
the middle of a snowstorm half way up a 


mountain in West Virginia. Knowing 
there was little behind him, the youth 
trudged uphill. There he met with luck. A 
bus had broken down. He joined the 
passengers and calmly boarded the relief 
bus. It took him all the way to St. Louis 
and if the various drivers knew that they 
had a free-loader, they failed to do any- 
thing about it. As a grown man, Sandy 
now suspects that nobody was fooled— 
and is grateful. 

Eventually he arrived in Seattle at the 
Repertory Play House, where he began by 
designing and painting scenery, and 
eventually did almost everything. This 
Sandy enjoyed morę than New York 
theater because it seemed a part of the 
community life. There was time for read- 
ing . . . lots of it . . . and for the Adult 
Education Division of the high school 
where he acquired his diploma by passing 
the equivalency tests. For a time he even 
sold group health insurance. Then he 
moved on to New York and morę 
theater . . . then Ohio for a summer stock 
company. It was in Toledo that Mitch 
Woodbury, theater editor of the Toledo 
Blade , got Sandy his first job as a singer 
of the folk musie which he had picked up 
while working his way around the coun¬ 
try. He had collected songs and sung 
informally for six years before he turned 


Professional in 1954. By that time, Sandy 
Paton had stopped rebelling against the 
authority he had resented as a boy and 
was beginning to get involved with the 
musie that would mean much to him. But 
he still had a long way to go. 

During a six months’ engagement at the 
cocktail lounge of Toledo’s Park Lane 
Hotel, the newly professional singer took 
his College Board Examinations to 
qualify for entrance at the University of 
Michigan. He actually did enter the Uni- 
versity of Toledo, albeit six weeks late. In 
the past he had read for a blind student 
doing graduate work in history, and, in 
New York, had ghost written and edited 
for a literary agency. Accustomed to 
learning things for himself, he found the 
formal classroom atmosphere no longer 
comfortable. He has continued to study 
. . . but on his own. 

Six months at the Park Lane were morę 
than enough. This man simply does not 
like cocktail lounge and nightclub work. 
He hitchhiked to Virginia to meet Paul 
Clayton, whose serious approach to folk 
musie research he admires. With Clayton 
and Richard Chase, a writer and col- 
lector of folk tales, he went to New York 
and was asked to record an album of 
Elizabethan Songs. He borrowed a cabin 
in the country and set out to cut brush and 
learn the songs of Campion, Dowland and 
other Elizabethan composers. Instead, he 
learned that he wanted to become a col- 
lector of traditional musie, not just a per¬ 
former of it. Now he was traveling pri- 
marily in search of musie and with a 
definite goal. He performed in order to 
earn money to finance his collecting. 

It was about this time that he met 
Caroline. Immediately after their wedding, 
they went to England. Most of the year 
they lived in London, singing to earn a 
living. At that time they recorded for two 
record companies and taped a group of 
New England songs for the British Broad- 
casting Corporation’s archives. All of 
their free time was spent listening to the 
BBC Recorded Programs Library of 
British traditional singers and studying 
the British “cousins” of American folk 
songs. Although the British and American 
versions of songs come from a common 
source, they developed under diłTerent in- 
fluences; hence the Lord Randalls , for 
example, in the U.S. and England are 
both descendants of the Scottish original 
and could be considered as “cousins.” 
During this year in London, their first son, 
David, was born. 

At one point it appeared that their visas 
might not be renewed. Douglas Kennedy, 
then head of the English Folk Dance and 
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Song Society, wrote to the Home Office 
and reąuested extension of the visas. He 
explained that the Patons’ work was of 
exceptional importance and impressed 
government officials sufficiently to get the 
necessary extension. (Some of Folk- 
Legacy’s British titles have been recorded 
by Peter Kennedy, Douglas Kennedy’s 
son, and iovely they are, too.) 

Later, traveling with Hamish Hender¬ 
son, the most eminent collector of Scot- 
tish folk songs, they met Jeannie Robert¬ 
son, probably the greatest ballad singer in 
Scotland. They count this visit an educa- 
tion and continue: “It was afterwards that 
we camped out with the tinkers or 
4 Travelin’ Folk, as they cali themselves. 
They travel, do tinsmithing, horse trading 
and barter. They are Gaelic speaking 
Scottish folk, not Romany gypsies. From 
them we recorded tales and songs.” 

Richer by many tapes, Sandy returned 
to the United States and hitchhiked across 
the country in a mere three days, a record 
in good luck. In Berkeley, Barry Ohvier 
produced a concert which enabled Sandy 
to send for Caroline and David whom he’d 
left in England. In January, 1959, Sandy 
recorded an album for Elektra in New 
York. Later a cali from Glen Yarborough 
took them to Aspen, where Sandy served 
as anchor man in the Limelighter Club. 


They stayed the whole summer and again 
Sandy decided that night clubs are not his 
idea of places to earn a living. You will 
understand this attitude better when you 
realize that the Patons, when interviewed, 
did not produce a scrapbook—behavior 
unheard of in performers. The Patons, in 
fact, give nothing for a clue to past glories 
achieved. They most certainly do not in- 
dicate that, had Sandy chosen to remain 
a nightclub performer, they could very 
possibly be wealthy by now. 

Throughout the winter after Aspen, 
Sandy performed for school assemblies 
all over several States, often giving three or 
four shows per day, five days a week, with 
long drives between stops. Getting home 
for weekends often meant a 500 mile drive 
each way. 

By the end of the school year, Sandy 
claims he’d played every little town in 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Nebraska, and 
Missouri, plus a considerable number of 
Indian reservations. 

Incidentally, it was during spring vaca- 
tion, playing a night club in Denver, that 
Sandy became completely determined that 
his songs should not be performed in a 
night club. “English pubs are different,” 
the Patons say, “there’s a warmth and sort 
of hospitality.” (For confirmation, listen 
to Folk-Legacy’s record of the Coppers, 



Sara Cleveland , Brani Lakę , N. V., records from her greal folk repertoire for Folk-Legacy. 



Caroline plays the Autoharp “Stoneman 
Family ” style , with finger picks. 


one of whom is an innkeeper in Sussex. 
Some wonderful drinking songs are in- 
cluded in their album.) 

The next year found the Patons in Chi¬ 
cago with Sandy in charge of Kroch’s & 
Brentano’s record department. Lee recalls 
that the local radio station announcers 
mentioned the fact and played Sandy’s 
records over the air. Along with other ad- 
mirers, Lee wandered into the storę. Sandy 
asked him to “listen to this . . . and this 
. . . and this” and Lee left with better than 
a hundred dollars’ worth of records. Lee 
had discovered real, traditional musie. 
Each had found a friend. 

Ardst though he may be, Sandy Paton 
isn’t part Scottish for nothing. As the 
store’s folk record sales mounted, Sandy’s 
salary did not inerease proportionately. 
In fact, he was convinced that he would 
need considerably morę to take care of 
his growing family which now included 
Robin, also. A change was in order. 

It was a vacation which brought the 
Patons to Vermont. They determined to 
live in the State. After a couple of months 
in Burlington, they found a home in 
Huntington. At that time Ervin Auchter 
had a musie storę in Burlington. He re- 
calls “When Sandy came in to talk a bit, 
he just happened to have his guitar along 
with him. One thing led to another and 
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Experimental LimberJack models (see pcige 56 for details) being unpacked by Caroline , are madę 
by David Bredemeier , right. Seated fro/n left: Sandy, Maxine Kenny , Potter Ted Scatchard. 


soon he was singing. Everyone who met 
them felt that it would be wonderful to 
have the Patons living in Vermont. We 
saw that they met some people. Then still 
morę wanted them to live here.” 

Shortly after they moved to Yermont, 
Sandy, with help from Erv Auchter, set off 
to Beech Mountain, North Carolina, to 
make recordings of Frank Proffitt and 
Horton Barker. Some of these recordings 
are gems. Field recording requires special 
talent and almost intuitive skill. “It’s 
possible to get every bit as fine ąuality as 
in a studio,” Sandy says. “In fact,” he 
adds, “they’re now giving studios a bit 
morę sparkle. They were too dead acous- 
tically. In field work you hang up a blan- 
ket here and there, clap your hands and 
listen for resonance. If it’s a little dead, 
you take down one of the blankets. Even- 
tually you learn to get field conditions 
nearly right the first time.” In one of the 
Beech Mountain songs, the careful listener 
can hear a rooster crowing outside. It 
seems very right. 

Completely enthused over the tapes, 
which he hoped to sell to an established 
Publisher of records, Sandy came back to 
Vermont. Meanwhile Lee had returned 
from a trip around the world. He had left 
banking and tried writing and travel. He 
came to Yermont and heard the new tapes. 


He urged Sandy to go off immediateiy on 
another recording trip and asked to go 
along. Sandy replied that there was con- 
siderable ąuestion about when he could 
afford another such trip. There was a 
matter of feeding the family. Almost im- 
mediately, Lee suggested forming their 
own company. He got on the telephone 
linę and talked with his sister, Mary, a 
librarian in Chicago and also a folk musie 
addict. She and Lee agreed to put up a 
sum each year to get the new record com¬ 
pany going. As Sandy says, “We pooled 
their resources.” Sandy was to receive a 
salary. He and Lee, assisted by Caroline, 
would do the work. 

Gradually the tapes were gathered and 
grouped into records. Some, as Lee points 
out, are only for the very discerning ear. 
Others will be welcomed immediateiy by 
almost anyone. Some of the traditional 
tunes have been exploited by morę com- 
mercial firms. Some are new to the listener. 
Collections include the British, Scottish, 
Irish, Canadian, and U. S. collections ob- 
tained in the Appalachian area, the 
Ozarks, the Catskills and New England. 
There are songs carried over from the 
Elizabethan days or earlier. And there 
are new ones. Some of the older ones have 
changed as they were passed on. Some 
can be heard in several versions. This is 


true of the morę popular “classic ballads,” 
such as The Farmer's Curst Wife. Some 
musie is instrumental. The Carolina Tar 
Heels provide banjo musie in the early 
Southern Mountain tradition. The repre- 
sentation is wide . . . prison songs, love 
songs, dramatic ballads of death and 
murder. It’s a conjuring up of the life and 
art of days now gone . . . electronics put 
to honorable service. 

As Vermonters the Patons have been 
active in Huntington’s community affairs. 
They helped to start the kindergarten and 
have often sung benefit performances. 
Sandy served as a school director for one 
term. Caroline is active in the School 
Boosters. Both Lee and Sandy were in- 
volved in the reorganization of the Yolun- 
teer Fire Department. Sandy is assistant 
chief, and Lee, who has a home a few 
miles down the road, is an active member. 
Since so many of the community’s men 
work away from the town, extra responsi- 
bility falls on those who are available dur- 
ing the daytime. 

Vermont has offered a number of op- 
portunities for the Patons to perform the 
songs they have collected. By doing this, 
they supplement their income from Folk- 
Legacy Records. “We sing regularly for 
the guests at the Trapp Family Lodge,” 
they say, “but aside from that, we very 
much enjoy the many opportunities we 
get to sing for the people of rural Yer¬ 
mont. Often when we sing for such groups 
as the Milk Producers’ Co-op or the 
Artificial Breeders Association, we find 
people who have known other versions of 
the songs we sing. So there’s a sort of give 
and take which occurs after the program. 
A member of the audience may approach 
us and say, ‘My father used to sing a song 
like that one!’ and we’ve collected another 
song! Until the invasion of the TY and 
radio, this was the musie of the people of 
country Yermont.” 

Although Folk-Legacy’s recordings are 
often madę in the field, Sandy’s study, up 
under the eaves in the house beside the 
Huntington River, offers excellent record¬ 
ing conditions, especially at night after 
outside noises have died down and the 
party linę has ceased to ring at unpredicta- 
ble times. 

The actual records are manufactured 
elsewhere and shipped in to Huntington 
where they are stored and sent out in re- 
sponse to orders. Printing jobs are done in 
Burlington, chiefly in smart black and 
white. The advertising is created with 
flair by Sandy. 

About thirty titles are now available 
from Folk-Legacy. Some of their songs 
are not recorded elsewhere. Great care 
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The whole family is performing at the Country Dance Society's Pinewood Folk Musie Camp. Dcmd , at left, 
was bom during the year the Patons were doing research in England. 


goes into the little booklet included with 
each record. It describes the artist and 
each song, and gives a bibliography for 
those who wish to study further. Some 
are very learned and thorough. 

As the inventory mounted, it became 
necessary to earn some nice green cash. 
The frank ly Bread and But ter series was 
begun. While some songs are not for the 
newcomer’s ear, the Interpreters series is 
planned to be easier for the uninitiated to 
follow. And the Bread and Butter series is 
a natural for anyone who enjoys singing. 
The Golden Ring was a gathering of a 
group of friends in Chicago, all devoted 
to traditional musie. It was the first of the 
Bread and Butter records. The second 
features Caroline and Sandy. Among its 
cuts are the beautiful Loving Hannah and 
the Lamoille River song, (“They’re clean- 
ing up our river, sterilizing our stream,” 


by the Rev. John Nutting.) Woody Guth- 
rie’s Dry Bed brings laughter to any 
parents of a smali son. The Good Old Days 
of Adam and Eve deplores decadent mod¬ 
ern inventions like the new-fangled evapo- 
rating pan which replaced the old potash 
kettle for boiling syrup. The last verse 
recorded was given by former Senator 
Ralph Flanders whose wife, Helen Hart- 
ness Flanders has devoted the major part 
of her iife to collecting New England folk 
songs and balladry. “It was my knowledge 
of her books of folk songs that was instru- 
mental in bringing us to Vermont,” Sandy 
said. However, shortly after the record 
was published, a new verse appeared. As 
the Patons say, Beach Bly of the Vermont 
Highway Department, wrote down still 
another verse, taught to him by his mother 
up near Lakę Memphremagog. Who 
knows whence the next verse will come? 


However, it’s an old Shaker Song, 
probably first sung in Maine and repro- 
duced in The Golden Ring that seems to 
speak for Folk-Legacy: 

Mis the gift to be s i nipie: 

’Tis the gift to be free , 

Mis the gift to come down 
Where we ought to be. 

And w hen we find our s eh es 
In the place just right , 

It will be in the valley 
Of love and delight. 

When true simplicity is gained, 

To bo w and to bend 
We will not be ashamed. 

To tum , to tum 
Will be our delight 
Till by turning, turning. 

We come ’round right. ^ 







Grinnell Martin farm , Wheelock , by grant heilman 
Below , in Norlh Tunbridge , vdd 


LEAVE ALL CARES BEHIND, 
GO SEEK THE HIDDEN 
HILLS AND BYWAYS 


when Autumn’s in the 


air 


To rake bright leaves under a warm Fali sun is 
pleasant occupation, if one is reconciled that many 
morę soon will fali and blow about , and the task seem never done. 
But work can wait, most Yermonters feel , at this so very special 
season. The bright roads beckon irresistably the footloose 
wanderer. The shining hills excite the truant in us all. 































A elear river pool, its darkness accented by 
mgr ant leaves , becomes a still-life of Autumn. 

Then one's eyes are drawn to the unbelievably mried 
tapestries which have overspread the familiarly cpdet 
green hi lis. In the ery stal air the la te gol den 
light of Fali dapples through cloud shadows. 
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Tom Bourne' s haruest , by wm. c. greene, jr. 

Burkę Hol Iow, by mack derick 
OoerleaJ, Near Stowe , by arthur griffin 


And a ąuiet village, wreathed now in its bright , 
surrounding foliage, tcikes on aspects of unaccustomed 
gaiety. In the fields ihis is the time of harvesł , 
when one can rejoice in bounteous crops . 
Fonrteen-foot corn soon will yield to orange pumpkins 
and to thoughts offragrant pies , of HalIowe'en. 
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Too soonfor most of us Autumrts brilliance 
fades and fa/ls, but for a time it places a 
warm car pet over the fading green earth . 
Then the hills tum to pale gold in 
the waning sunlight, against the distant 
blue of mountains, already touched with 
Novembers first snows. c & 


Camel's Hump from Richmond , hy pauline craig 
Near Royalton , hy ruth archer 













N ovember’s my time. 

It’s a quiet time and a cool time. 
The stifling heat of Summer is forgotten 
and my eyes begin to recover from the 
mass hysteria of the Autumn maples. 

With the utmost of pleasure I hail the 
passing of the endless, duli expanses of 
green and greet the appearance of the 
subtle ochres, grays and browns I love. 

The leaves, at last, are off the trees. 
The landscape, obscured by foliage until 
now, comes out of hiding and the trees 
are seen instead of the forest. 

Each bush, each clump of drying 
weeds, each branch of every tree makes 
its individual contribution to the picture. 


WHILE MANY FAVOR VERMONT 
IN THE SUMMER 
SOME VIEW THAT SEASON 
WITH A JAUNDICED EYE 
AND PROFFER INSTEAD 

A Song for November 

Sung and photographed in and around Woodstock 

by R. D. LAS ALLE 
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Rocks emerge from the overwhelming 
blanket of Summer growth to accent the 
canvas. Scudding clouds are all the 
morę dramatic seen through the corona 
of a bare tree top. Streams sparkle morę 
brightly than ever and houses, inyisible 
before, give scalę to every view. 

The wind is losing its softness, the 
air has a different taste to it now, fuli 
of the promise of snów. Out on the hills 
it feels good to wear a sweater and 
an old tweed jacket and later to be 
comfortable with a hot drink and the 
first fire in the fireplace. 

It’s beautiful, November is, and best 
of all, it’s the skier’s Springtime. tO* 
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IT’S UNUSUAL FOR A 
BUSINESS TO BE 
BASED BOTH IN 

Rutland, Vermont 

BUT CHARLES E. TUTTLE, JR. 

IS WORKING WITH 

THE BEST OF 

BOTH WORLDS. 

by ROCKWELL STEPIIENS 

Photographs by SHERMAN IIOWE, JR. 



Charles Tut tle opened his Tokyo branch in 1948. 


A visitor in Rutland may find a 
startling experience if he stops to 
browse where a modest sign on the main 
north-south highway through town says: 
“Charles E. Tuttle Co. (Established 1832) 
Old Books—For the Collector—For the 
Student—For the Librarian.” 

A driveway between two residences, 
one obviously an old house converted to 
business, leads past an antiąue weather- 
beaten printing press to a basement shop 
crammed to the last inch with books very 
old, old and not so old, all listed by 
subject and title in one of the largest old 
and rare book catalog files in the United 
States. 


But this is only the beginning of the 
surprise that confronts the visitor whose 
eye catches, a few steps farther along the 
Street, a smaller sign: “Charles E. Tuttle 
Co., Publishers” and a Japanese stone 
lantern standing by the front walk of an 
attractive white clapboard residence which, 
incidentally, is the oldest house in town. 

Here by contrast to the shop next door 
one finds in a modern and well-lighted 
showroom shelf after shelf of bright new 
books with the imprint “Charles E. 
Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vermont and 
Tokyo,” all products of oneof the liveliest 
and most unusual publishing enterprises 
to be found East or West of Suez, and 


credited with the largest “list” in the 
world on Japan and Asia. 

For this is the American Office and 
distribution center of a unique and many- 
faceted book business based initially on 
supplying Japanese works to libraries and 
Asia study centers here, but developing 
into a full-fledged publishing enterprise 
which has brought out hundreds of books 
in English, all printed in Japan, literally 
for a world market. The “Rutland, Ver- 
mont and Tokyo” imprint is to be found 
in bookstores across the American con- 
tinent. There are agents and stocks of 
Tuttle books in London, Zurich, Amster¬ 
dam, Sydney, Auckland, Cape Town, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Bangkok, Saigon, 
and Taiping, and Tuttle bookshops in 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe, Yokohama, 
and Okinawa. 

There is hardly an aspect of the Com¬ 
munications art in which the busy Tokyo 
Office is not involved. Now the largest 
Publisher of books in English in Japan, 
Tuttle also acts as a literary agent in a 
two-way traffic of publication rights 
between both American and Japanese 
authors and publishers, is the sole pub- 
lisher or distributor for Asia of a wide 
rangę of Western scientific and technical 
works, a major distributor of American 
periodicals, and the largest distributor of 
British paperbacks in the East. In addi- 
tion, as a former agent for the Library of 
Congress and the New York Public 
Library, Tuttle developed a search service 
for supplying to collectors and scholars 
rare Japanese books, maps, prints and 
scrolls for their fields of research. 

All this is the outcome of the astonish- 
ing fortunes of war which saw young 
Charles Egbert Tuttle, Jr., great-grandson 



























and Tokyo 


Rutland headąuarters of publishing are in old house , the rare book business next door. 


of the founder of the book business next 
door, commissioned in the Chemical 
Warfare Service and then transferred to 
American Military Government head¬ 
ąuarters in Tokyo in the Fali of 1945. 
There, by some miracle of fitting the man 
to the job, he found himself in the Civil 
Information and Education Section of 
G.H.Q. Tokyo, where until 1947, in uni¬ 
form and as a civilian, he worked on re- 
search projects concerning Japanese pub¬ 
lishing, journalism and radio. 

In 1948, after a trip home, he returned 
to Japan and opened the Tokyo branch of 
Charles E. Tuttle Co. The reason, he says, 
was simple: he saw a two way demand for 
books. “American libraries and librarians 
with whom I was acąuainted had received 
no books from Japan for almost a decade. 
Book exports from Japan had dwindled 
for political reasons long before actual 
hostilities. And the Japanese were starving 
for books from the outside world, which 
they had been unable to get for the same 
period.” 

A year in the Special Collection Section 
of the Columbia University Library after 
his graduation from Harvard in 1937, and 
a few morę spent in assuming the respon- 
sibilities of the Tuttle company in the 
years before entering the Army were 
ideał preparation for his new enterprise. 
The new branch became the supplier for 
the traditional Far East knowledge cen- 
ters of Harvard, Columbia and the 
Library of Congress and the rapidly ex- 
panding similar centers such as those at 
Yale, Michigan, and the University of 
California. Here in Tokyo’s Kanda 
district—the world’s largest center for 
second-hand and for rare books, young 
Captain Tuttle bought at bargain prices 


many treasures being offered at the end 
of the war by Japanese collectors. 

The second step was to import and sell 
American books through Tuttle shops in 
large Japanese department Stores in 
Tokyo and Osaka, and in a second-hand 
shop in the Kanda district. Later four 
additional shops were opened in Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kyoto and Kobe, primarily 
for the American military and civilians 
stationed in Japan. 

Impetus for Tuttle’s starting his own 
publishing venture arose initially from the 
desire of Americans in Japan to learn 
morę about their new environment. “We 
found ąuite early that many of the books 
we might sell did not exist,” he says. 
Perhaps typical was the persistent reąuest 
of a young American woman for a book 
on how to play mah jong. Tuttle’s shops 
could not supply one from any source. 
Finally it was suggested that she write one. 
Taking up the challenge, she found a 


Japanese expert at the gamę and with his 
help produced a manuscript which Tuttle 
promptly published. “Mah Jong for 
Beginners” by Shozo Kanai and Margaret 
Farrell, Tokyo 1952, 1955. The twelfth 
printing, 1963, is still selling. 

Similar demand led to the publication 
of a series of “how to” books on use of 
the abacus, the arts of judo, karate, Sumo 
wrestling, Shaolin tempie boxing, kendo, 
Japanese archery, the first books on surf- 
ing and a text on baton twirling. 

These titles, useful as they are to af- 
ficionados, are froth on top of the morę 
solid farę revealed in the handsome 180- 
page current catalog of Charles E. Tuttle 
Publications. Typical of the earlier books 
opening up aspects of Japanese life and 
culture are Japanese Flower Arrangement, 
Classical and Modern , a collection of fine 
photographs in Tokyo Today , and a guide 
book to Kyoto. The catalog lists morę 
than fifty titles on Japanese art and 



books 
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architecture, morę than a score on 
ceramics, metalwork and jadę, and the 
first definitive text devoted solely to 
Chinese and Japanese cloisonne enamels. 
Now out of print and eagerly sought by 
collectors, a book on hand-made papers of 
Japan, issued in a limited edition with a 
$250 price tag, included a portfolio of 
watermarks, as well as one of examples of 
paper, dated and identified and beginning 
with samples a thousand years old. 

The Modern Japcinese Print by James A. 
Michener is another collector’s gem, 
signed by the author and limited to 450 
copies at $150. This is a set of ten original 
hand-printed modern Japanese prints 
selected by a distinguished panel of 
judges from 274 entries submitted by 120 
artists in a Japan-wide contest ofTering 
almost $15,000 in prizes. 

Tuttle has brought out several Michener 
titles, one— The Hokusai Sketch Books 
which reached publication after Michen- 
er’s aircraft was forced down in the 
Pacific and the manuscript lost. Michener, 
picked up safely, retired to a Tokyo hotel 
room and in three weeks rewrote the book. 

The Tuttle Tokyo-Japan—Rutland, 
Vermont imprint is found on an equally 
distinguished and growing list of volumes 
of Americana. These reflect both Charles 
Tuttle’s interest arising from his experi- 
ence in the rare book business developed 
by his father, (who was a recognized 
authority in the Americana field), and his 
own feeling for American history and 
literaturę in which he specialized at Har- 
vard. Yolumes testifying to the breadth of 


this interest include Early American Iron - 
ware, A Guide to Decoration in the Early 
American Manner, Antiąue Tin and Tole 
Ware , and Early American Herb Recipes. 
Old Pewter , a definitive work that had 
become a rare collector’s item, is typical 
of several works reissued in association 
with British publishers. 

Books such as these, which open new 
channels for the understanding and ap- 
preciation of difiering cultures, perhaps 
best reflect the publishing philosophy 
expressed in the phrase “Books to Span 
the East and West,” which appears like a 
trademark on all Tuttle catalogs and 
letterheads. But the long list on sports and 
games and his two dozen or morę cook 
books add a shrewd Yankee appreciation 
that communication rests on practical as 
well as academic and aesthetic considera- 
tions. These cook books cover the varied 
cuisine of Japan, China, Siam, Persia and 
Korea, and the thirsty pilgrim yearning 
for a good martini in a Japanese bar may 
thank Mr. Tuttle for publishing his Bar- 
tendePs Guide to the Best Mixed Drink s, 
which instructs in both English and 
Japanese. 

Nor is direct language communication 
neglected. There are nine Japanese dic- 
tionaries and language guides as well as 
ten Chinese and two Korean, many with 
romanized characters for easier compre- 
hension. There are four texts on reading 
and speaking Vietnamese, which with 
Tuttle’s new book, “Customs and Culture 
of Vietnam,” reflect his interest in this 
war-torn country. 


The juvenile world has a score of 
picture and story books, designed to 
acquaint Western children with the folk- 
lore and life of both the Orient and 
Hawaii. Such books are popular with 
schools which are now introducing Asian 
Study Programs into their curricula. 
And through a project initially designed 
for children, American youngsters and 
oldsters alike have been introduced to 
origami, the fascinating art of Japanese 
paper folding, now so popular that Tuttle 
supplies not only several instruction books 
lor various levels of skill, but also sets of 
the special Japanese papers involved in the 
art. 

Nor is the lighter side of Oriental 
culture neglected on Mr. Tuttle’s list. He 
has published nearly twenty cartoon 
books, the latest being “Choi Oi! The 
Lighter Side of Vietnam.” In fact the all- 
time Tuttle best seller was a cartoon book, 
“Babysan—A Private Look at the Jap¬ 
anese Occupation.” This somewhat 
naughty, but fun-loving miss was the 
darling of the American enlisted man 
and—to quote one reviewer—“her fabu- 
lous antics have become a legend in the 
history of the G.I. dynasty in Japan.” 

Another Tuttle original is the latest in a 
series of silk brocade-bound “Reiko 
Chiba” gift books, consisting of reproduc- 
tions of Japanese screen masterpieces 
which fold out to six by thirteen inch 
miniatures of these decorative art forms. 
Another of this series is a reproduction of 
“Sesshu’s Long Scroll,” the standard by 
which all subsequent Japanese ink paint- 
ing is judged. Accordion binding permits 
opening the scroll to its fuli twelve foot 
length so that it may be seen in its 
entirety. 

Reiko Chiba? She is Charles Tuttle’s 
cultivated and charming Japanese wife. 
Their home has been Tokyo sińce the 
start of his publishing venture there. 

The problem of publishing in English in 
Japan is morę apparent than real, ac- 
cording to Mr. Tuttle. “Japanese printing 
and book-making are among the best in 
the world,” he says, “though there is no 
longer the same cost gap that once 
existed between Japanese and American 
or European production.” 

Japan is not the exclusive source of 
Tuttle printing and mechanical work, how- 
ever. In a number of impressive art books 
either the color plates or the entire volume 
has been done by master printers in 
Holland, Switzerland or England. 

How did young Charles Tuttle, barely 
turning thirty when he came out of uni¬ 
form, succeed in establishing his highly 
diversified enterprise on opposite sides of 








Mrs. Tut tle's extensive background in oriental cirt and decorative art forms has led to publication of a series of special gift books. 


the world? “I had little or no experience 
except in rare books,” he says. “We 
learned by doing.” 

But four generations of Tuttle publish- 
ing must have helped. Great-grandfather 
George Albert Tuttle (1816-1885) came 
up the Connecticut from New Haven, 
where the first U.S. Tuttles had settled, 
to become apprenticed at the age of 
thirteen to the printing business of The 
Vermont Statesman in Castleton. Even he 
had a heritage of the printer’s craft, for 
one of his forbears was the 16th century 
Elizabethan printer noted among scholars 
of today as the publisher of “Tottle’s 
Miscellany,” the first anthology of poetry 
printed in the English language. It is by 
direct descent that the catalogue of the 
antiquarian bookshop in Rutland to-day 
carries the title “Tuttle’s Literary Mis¬ 
cellany.” 

The young apprentice moved to Rut¬ 
land in 1833 and became associated with 


the Rutland Herald for a time before ill 
health took him back to his father’s farm 
in Castleton. In 1840 he moved back to 
Rutland to become business manager and 
later proprietor of The Herald. He left the 
paper to start a generał printing business 
(George A. Tuttle & Co.) but returned to 
The Herald in 1856 and in 1861 established 
its present status as a daily. 

When he retired from active business in 
1872 his four sons took over, one at The 
Herald and the others continuing the 
printing business, which became the 
largest of its kind in the State. On the 
death of the last of the three brothers 
another generation took charge, with 
Charles E. following his specialty of rare 
books and building the catalogue of 
“Americana, Manuscripts, Prints, and 
Miscellaneous Books” to which Charles 
E. Tuttle Jr. fell heir on the death of his 
father in 1943. This was the springboard 
which launched him into a larger world. 


Other Tuttle sons established separate 
printing enterprises which continue to 
flourish in Rutland. The Tuttle Law 
Print Co. founded by William Tuttle is 
one of the largest publishers of legał forms 
in the country. Another, Sharp Offset 
Press—a direct descendant of the former 
Tuttle Printing Co.—specializes in the 
printing of genealogies and histories, and a 
third supplies ledgers, account books and 
other printed forms for municipal officials. 

No Tuttle book has yet appeared on 
the best seller lists, nor is there likely to be 
one. For Tuttle’s principal aim, he points 
out, is to keep in print books that fili a 
long-term need and have a sound reason 
for publication. Nevertheless, he admits, 
the most exciting aspect of his trade is the 
gambie on a new title’s success. Best 
sellers or not, however, his Rutland and 
Tokyo imprint has won solid respect and 
admiration from scholars, librarians, and 
booksellers around the world. zOo 
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is no morę beautiful, perhaps , than in neighboring West 
village, than in Waits River or morę famous East Corinth. 
But here in East Topsham Hans Wendler s camera has found 
a summation of the classic , nestled Yermont scene, 
the white and brick houses , the o Id church and 
generał storę , all tucked into the friendly , 
surrounding hills. The green, upland meadows 
accent the brilliance of their verging woods. 


Autumn in East Topsham 
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East Topsham is an oldfarming community , and in the heyday 
of the Mer ino, a century ago , it was in a prime sheep-raising 
region. Where not long ago eighty farms flourished now 
there is just a handful. And today most of East Topsham's 
men go forth to work on weekdays in neighboring 
Corinth , in Bradford or in Barre. 
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AIthough the older children must leave the town for school , 
grade school scholars continue to hring a measure of gaiety to 
the village scene. The daily life in East Topsham, hidden 
from the outside world in these rounded hills , keeps its quiet 
pace and provides a haven of country peace , still measured 
by the seasons , in a setting of resplendent beauty . 
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BUILT NEAR SOUTH WOODSTOCK IN 1817 BY A LUCKY VERMONTER, 

LOTTERY III LL FARM IS AN EXCEPTIONALLY HANDSOME TT • , 1 

House in the Country 

by EELI SON COOPER 

P/iotographs by S11E R M AN HOW E, J R. 


O ne of the pleasures of exploring the 
back roads in the country is the sur- 
prise of coming on a beautifully propor- 
tioned old house in perfect condition. 

Near the village of South Woodstock 
a rise and bend in a dirt road reveals the 
mellow brick house belonging to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Graves Terwilliger. Lottery Hill 
Farm stands in a tranquil setting of rolling 
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farm land and back from the road to al- 
low a framing of great shade trees. 

Built in 1817 by Salmon Hoisington, 
who, legend has it, won a sum in the 
Louisiana Lottery large enough to build 
the fine house, it has been continuously 
lived in by a succession of owners who 
have raised sheep and worked the land. 
It is still farmed today. 


A duck pond sparkles in a hollow across 
the road and eggs have a habit of turning 
up in clusters in the Iow evergreens by the 
front door. 

The entrance is graced by a fan light 
and is crowned by a Palladian window 
which boasts a unique feature, a portrait 
of the Morgan stallion “Bijou,” painted 
on the glass in 1876. 






















The only structural change madę by the 
present owners was to give the steep wali 
staircase a graceful curve as it approached 
the second floor. The effect of elegance 
is carried into all the rooms. 

Both owners are collectors. Books and 
guns, porcelains and pewter blend with 
beautiful furniture of all periods, most of 


it European. Hunting dogs and Łoili the 
poodle have an important place in this 
country house. 

Rather than make a museum of Ver- 
montiana in which to live, the Terwilligers 
have fitted their varied possessions into a 
gracious rural background to reflect their 
own tastes and chosen way of living. zOo 




Łoili the poodle is the guardian of Lot tery Hill 
Farm. Here she is seen in three of the ground 
floor rooms; the sitting room , ahove; a gun-rack 
corner of the library with the drawing room 
beyond and; left , the dining room with o/d 
Delft tiles li/ling the dutcli-oven fireplace. 

The paintings over both mantels are by 
Mrs. Terwilligers sister , llse Bischoff, 
distinguished painter , author and illustrator . 
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Landscaping for Morę Birds 

Article and Dramngs by ROBERT C AN DY 



T hought IN planting trees and shrubs 
around your home can go a long way 
toward attracting birds for close-in 
observation year around . . . and you can 
do the job. But before going into specifics, 
let us consider the broader approach. 

What are the birds’ generał needs? 
Adeąuate, sheltered nesting sites, roosting 
space, protected from the weather and 
predators, food and water; these are 
basie, and planned planting can help to 
meet all of these demands. 

Careful observation will indicate which 
trees and shrubs are used most by birds in 
your own area, but lists are given here to 
save time. 

Fali is a fine time for planting here even 
though new growth will not be evident 
this year above ground. Some root struc- 
ture may well be gained unnoticed, but 
the instant conditions are right next 
spring, the acclimated shrub literally will 
rise to the situation. Make plans now for 
spade-work to be accomplished just be¬ 
fore the ground freezes. One thing that 
can be done early is to spade or plow up a 
section for a weed patch. 

Don’t knock the idea. Even the smallest 
of lots can well afford a weed patch 
lost in the back corner. Let it be un- 
obstrusive, but don’t, I repeat, don’t 
apologize for it. You are a bird-watcher. 
Perhaps a hundred species of birds that 
might pay you a visit eat weed seeds. 

A weed is only a plant not on the local 
social register. It is surprising how many 
weeds of one area can be found in 
nurseries for planting in other localities, 
where they are not common. A weed 
patch is free and it will provide a good 
deal of bird feed with just a little care. 

If you are willing to give the idea a try 
and your lot is smali, be surę to give the 


Cedar waxwings love honeysuckle berries; the 
flowers attract bees and hummingbirds. 











patch a planned shape with a definite 
edge. Mow the lawn close along the edge 
of the skid-row plants. It’s surprising how 
attractive this natural planting can be. 

Let all weeds that produce food for the 
birds have their way. If the soil in your 
area is only of average ąuality, that is fine. 
Most soil is fuli of dormant weed seeds. 
Leave them alone and they will perform 
beautifully. Every two or three years turn 
over the soil in late fali and leave it. The 
following spring you will have lush 
growth again. Some desirable Vermont 
outcasts are giant mullen, ragweed (if 
hayfever is no problem), several members 
of the buckwheat and mustard families, 
thistles, pig-weed and a variety of coarse 
grasses, and rushes in damp locations. 

A little fertilizer or rotted cow manure 
is often helpful but remember . . . 
don’t give them too much or they may 
try to take over the place. Just provide 
average conditions and cut the lawn 
regularly. 

I am prejudiced, to be surę, but every 
birder should own at least one clump of 
staghorn sumac. With loose, gravelly soil 
and adequate moisture, a well-shaped 
smali tree can be grown which will 
produce beautiful fire-red foliage and 
bountiful burgundy velvet seed-heads in 
the fali. Remaining tattered seed clusters 
are searched out in the spring by the 
earliest returnees and delicate light green 
ornamental foliage is a delight all summer. 

The usual, heavy Vermont soil can be 
lightened by working plenty of sand and 
gravel into it, an effort that will be well 
rewarded. Once the soil has been madę 
porous, a good application of rotted cow 
manure mulched on top is good. Again by 
cutting the lawn regularly around the base 
of the shrub, it will prevent its spreading 
out of control. However, I like to see 
sumac in an unused corner where it can 
be left to grow wild and make a solid, 
well-shaped clump which the birds like, 
too. 

This brings us to a very important con- 
sideration of planting to attract birds, 
while at the same time creating attractive 
landscaping—“clump” planting. As you 
no doubt know—most nesting birds claim 
and jealously guard a territory for their 
own personal use. Other less aggressive 
birds use hidden routes through cover to 
approach their nest, in order not to alert 
predators to its whereabouts. Clump or 
thicket planting provides better protection 
and makes for compatible nesting of morę 
birds within a given area. 

When the word “thicket” is mentioned, 
we usually think of nearly impenetrable 
vegetation, but this need not present a 






linrta 



In the Spring the first-arrmng bluebirds love to feed on the seeds of old staghorn sumac. 


problem for the homeowner who plans his 
grounds. 

Build a thicket by selecting one or morę 
large trees for the focal point of the clump. 
Evergreens that can be left to grow 
naturally are most often used, but a nice 
mapie or some birches will serve as well. 
Then plant tali shrubs at some distance 
around the trees, allowing for top growth 
and root spread. Working outward, plant 
shorter shrubs, and finally add Iow, 
spreading evergreens, perennials or an- 
nual flowers spotted strategically for 
color. 

Given a little time, the diflerent speci- 
mens included in the clump will grow and 
blend together with the branches of one 
filling voids left by another until a solid, 
well-shaped thicket results. A bonus is 
built into this approach . . . less lawn to 
mow. The lawn now becomes a network 


of open avenues between carefree and 
beautiful clumps of shrubbery. 

Birds will be content to claim a smali 
clump for themselves and will let some 
other bird have the neighboring one. If 
clumps are large enough, several birds 
may use the same one, spacing their nests. 
They will fly back and forth over the same 
avenues you will enjoy on short walks 
around the house when you take inven- 
tory of your feathered friends. 

No New England bird planting would 
be complete without the bush honey- 
suckle. For a place of honor, you may 
choose to buy a few of the pink-flowered 
yariety (tatarian) from a nursery. The 
flowers are fragrant and perhaps prettier 
than the whiter blossoms of the common 
type. The flowers of either yariety, how- 
ever, are short-lived. It is the numerous 
translucent red berries that immediately 
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Flower plantings and flowering shrubs of bright 
hues attract hummingbirds. 


follow, contrasting with the dusty green 
foliage, which provide the morę lasting 
appeal. 

The bush honeysuckle which grows 
wild in most areas of Vermont is com- 
pletely hardy, fast growing and is one 
shrub the deer will leave alone. Its 
branches are fine and the bush shapes 
naturally. It is heart-warming in the fali 
to see families of robins, sleek cedar 
waxwings and other fruit eaters descend- 
ing on the bushes to fili themselves on the 
ruby red berries before their long trip 
south. 

I have pulled many sizeable honey¬ 
suckle bushes from the wet earth in the 
spring, tossed them in the car trunk and 
planted them with good results upon re- 
turning home. At this time of year, the 
same rough treatment will suffice once the 
dry earth has been broken around the 
base. Shake them loose and puli. 

For fast growth to fili a void or to 
provide bird parking close to a winter 
feeder, honeysuckle is the bush you want. 
Most farmers will be glad to let you have 
some for the taking, if you will fili in any 
holes you make. For this use, select a 
fairly large bush with branches about an 
inch through at the base. You will need a 
smali saw. First cut off the main branches 
about 12 to 18 inches above the ground. 
Then with a sharp round-nosed shovel, 
work around the base in a circle two or 
three feet out from the center. Force the 
shovel deep with your foot and see-saw 
on the handle. The results will be nerve 
shattering, for roots will pop and grind, 
but don’t let that bother you. Saw 
through or cut off with the shovel any 
sizeable roots encountered in the circular 
slot you make. 

Grab (best to have a rugged małe 
along) the protruding trunks, then gee and 


haw, pulling upward and at different 
angles. If your shrub is really stubborn, 
cut about a foot under it with the shovel, 
gradually rolling it out of its hole. Most of 
the earth will fali free by this violent treat¬ 
ment but this does not matter. I usually 
dunk the whole root system in the first 
stream or pond I find, but this may not be 
necessary. Then I wrap the base loosely in 
wet burlap to keep the fine rootlets from 
drying out. Plant the bush to the original 
depth when you get home. Use plenty of 
water in the hole so that loose mulch 
seals off air to the roots. Jounce it up and 
down a little. As I said before, honey¬ 
suckle is rugged. 

There also are many other desirable 
shrubs growing wild which can be solicited 
and dug from the fields around Vermont. 
Notable are several species of viburnum, 
tali barberry, elderberry, high bush cran- 
berry and hawthorne. 

Anyone having lilacs would be glad to 
part with some of the sucker growth you 
will find under them. In time these will 
make fine ornamental bushes. Birds often 
nest in lilacs when they are massed. 
Actually lilacs are not a great bird at- 
tractor but they do provide attractive 
cover. Wild roses supply good cover, too, 
the wilder the better. 

Formal, informal or spot plantings of 
perennial and biennial flowers brighten 
the grounds and also serve to attract 
hummingbirds. Salvia is a real magnet, 
the brighter the flowers the greater the 
attraction. Other species you might con- 
sider are delphiniums, lupines, and bee- 
balm. Hollyhocks, if left to seed also 
furnish considerable feed. Bright annuals 
also let you avoid the worry about their 
survival over the winter. 

Hardy ornamental vines should not be 
overlooked. When trained over an arch- 
way or trellis close to a window, they 
provide excellent winter parking lots for 
birds crowding a feeder. What better op- 
portunity will you have to see birds at 
close rangę? Although generally morę 
successful in Southern Vermont, these 
species often prove hardy further north, 
especially when planted south of a pro- 
tecting building: silver lace, clematis jack- 
mani (base should be protected), bitter- 
sweet and wild grapę. 

There is a certain satisfaction that 
comes with finding the plants and doing 
the work yourself. Be surę to wear gloves 
if you are allergic to dirt under the 
fingernails. A little grime and even an 
aching muscle or two will be richly re- 
warded by the pleasure that will follow. 
After all, you’ve created this thing of 
beauty . . . with a little help from God! 


TREES 

CHIEF VALUE 

Apple 

Nesting 

Birch, Gray 

Winter seeds, 

( Betula populifolia) 

summer aphids 

Cedar, Red 

Fruit, shelter, 

( [Juniperus 

some nesting 

\irginiana ) 


Elm, American 

Nesting, food 

( Ulmus americana ) 


Hawthorns 

Fruit, some nesting 

(Crateaegus coccinia , 


C. corda ta, C ) 


crusgalli ) 


Junipers 

Fruit, shelter 

Mapie 

Nesting 

Mountain Ash 

Fruit 

(Sorbus americana , 


Sorbus aucuparia ) 


Red, White & Scotch 

Seeds, shelter, 

Pine 

some nesting 

(.Pinus nigra , P. 


strobus ) 


Rum (Wild black) 

Fruit 

Cherry 


( Primus serotind) 


Shad 

Fruit 

( Amelanchier 


canadensis) 


SHRUBS 


Barberry, Japanese 

Protection, nesting, 

( Berberis thunbergi ) 

fruit (slight) 

Bayberry (Black alder) 

Fruit 

(Ilex \erticillatd) 


Bird (or pin) Cherry 

Fruit 

( Prunus pennsylvan- 


ica) 


Choke Cherry 

Fruit 

C Primus virginiana) 


Chokeberry 

Fruit 

(A ronią arbutifolia , 


A. melanocarpa) 


Elder 

Fruit 

(Sambucus cana¬ 


densis , C. racemosa ) 


Euonymus (several) 

Fruit & nesting 

varieties) 


Honeysuckle 

Fruit & nesting 

C Lonicera tatarica ) 


Raspberries & Black- 

Fruit 

berries 


Snowberry 

Fruit 

(Symphoricarpos 


albus) 


Sumac 

Fruit 

(Staghorn Rhus 


canadensis) 


Viburnum 

Fruit, 

( Viburnum aceri- 

some shelter 

folium , V. 

& nesting 

den ta tum, V. 


lentagó) 




Virginia Creeper 
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vermont life Calendar of Autumn Events 

NOTĘ : Ali dates are inclusive. This data was compiled last spring, so is subject to change, and is not necessarily complete. Write Publicity Director , Yermont 
Development Department , Montpelier, Yermont, for detailed Information , supplementary free list and highway map . 


CONTINUING EVENTS 
Ali Year: Bellows Falls—Museum 2-4. Bur- 
lington-Fleming Museum Mon.-Fri. 9-4; 
Sun. 2-5. St. Johnsbury-Athenaeum & Art 
Gallery Mon-Sat. 10-5; Science Mus. & 
Planetarium. Montpelier-Vt. JHist. Soc. Mus. 
Mon.-Fri. Springfield-Art Center exc. Sat. & 
Sun. W. Brattleboro-Mapie Mus. 8-5. Ben- 
nington-Benn. Gallery 10-5; Benn. Museum 

9- 6. Sharon-Joseph Smith Mem. Montpelier- 
Wood Art Gallery. Northfield-Norwich Uni- 
versity Mus. Weston-Art Exhib. 8-6, Sun. 1- 
6. Middlebury-Sheldon Mus. 10-5 Mon-Fri. 
to Oct. 15; 1-5 Tues., Thurs. Oct. 16-May 
31. Woodstock-Gallery 2, 10-5. 

To Dec. 30: Grand Isle-Ferry to Plattsburgh. 
To Dec. 1: Bennington-Battle Monument. 

To First Snów: Stowe-Mt. MansfieldToll Rd. 
To Nov. 15th: Manchester-Mt. Equinox Sky- 
line Dr. 

To Nov. 12: Burlington-Ferry to Port Kent. 
To Nov. 5: Larrabee’s Pt.-Ferry, Ticonderoga. 
To Oct. 31: Waitsfield-Bundy Art Gallery 

10- 5 daily, 1-5 Sun. closed Tues. & hol. 
Straflford Justin Smith Morrill Homestead. 

To Oct. 28: Graniteville-Quarry Tours 8:30-5. 
To Oct. 25: Woodstock-Flist. Soc. 

To Oct. 23: Bennington-Mus. Grandma 
Moses Paintings. 

To Oct. 22: Rutland-Chaffee Gallery 11-5:30, 
Sun. 1-5. Proctor-Vt. Marble Exhib. 8:30- 
5:30. Plymouth-Pres. Coolidge Flomestead, 
Farmers’ Mus., Wilder House. E. Hubbard- 
ton-Battlefield & Mus. Windsor-Old Const. 
House. N. Fairfield-Pres. Chester A. Arthur 
Birthplace. 

To Oct. 20: Shelburne-Museum 9-5. 

To Oct. 15: Manchester-Sky Linę Inn. Brown- 
ington-Old Stone House Mus. 9-5. Reading- 
Hist. Mus., Wed. after. & eve. Killington- 
Chair Lift 10-5. Manchester SVA-10-5, Sun. 

1- 5 closed Mon. exc. Labor Day. Man- 
chester-Bromley Chairlift Newfane-Hist. Soc. 
Mus. Sun. & Hol. p.m. St. Johnsbury-Maple 
Museum 8-5 daily, 9-5 Sat. & Sun. Chester- 
Grist Mili 10:30-5 daily, 2-5 Sun. Weston- 
Grist Mili Craft Shop. Bellows Falls-Adams 
Grist Mili Mus. 2-4. Warren-Gondola Lift 
10-5. 

To Oct. 12: State Parks. Woodstock-Ot- 
tauquechee Mus. Mon., Wed., & Fri. 12-4. 
To Oct. 10: Weathersfield-Hist. Soc. Mus. 

2- 5 except Mon. & Thurs. 

To Sept. 11: Grafton-Westcorner Gallery. 

To Sept. 4: Green Mt. National Forest-Rec. 
Areas. Weston-Farrar-Mansur Museum, 1-5, 
Sat. 10-5 closed Mon. Labor Day to Oct. 15, 
weekends only. Fairlee-Walker Museum. 
Bellows Falls-Streamtown Rides & Mus. Bur- 
lington-Shakespeare Festival daily ex. Sun. 
8:30 p.m. Grand Isle-Hyde Log Cabin. Mt. 
Snów Gondola, weekends Sept. 9-Oct. 15 
10 - 6 . 

To Sept. 3: Weston-Playhouse Thurs.-Sun. 
8:30, Mat. Sat. 3. Dorset-Playhouse Thurs.- 
Sun. 8:40. Stowe-Playhouse 8:30. 

To Sept. 1: Orwell-Daniels Indian Mus. 9-5 
closed Mon. & Fri. E. Poultney- Horace 
Greely Mus. 10-5. Addison-John Strong 
Mansion. 

Sept. 29-Nov. 18: Pownal-Thoroughbred 

Racing, nights. 


Sept. 30-Nov. 9: Partridge Season. 

Oct. 14-29: Bow & Arrow Deer Season. 

Nov. 11-26: Regular Deer Season. 

SUPPER EVENTS 
AUGUST 

24: Ludlow-Smorgasbord 5:30 on. 

27: Montgomery-Ch. Dinner 12-3:30. Old 
Home Day. 

31: E. Corinth Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 on. 

SEPTEMBER 

9: Williamstown-Smorgasbord 5 p.m. 

10: So. Hero-Chicken Pie Supper 5. 

14: So. Ryegate-Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 on. 
Marshfield-Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 on. 

16: Waitsfield-Chicken Pie Supper 5:30. 

16 & 17: St. Johnsbury Ctr.-Sat. Harvest 5 on, 
Sun. Dinner 12:00. 

19: Riverton-Chicken Pie Dinner & Supper, 
noon & 5 & 6:30—for eve. res. cali 223- 
5731. 

21: Bristol-Chicken Pie supper & sale 5:30 on. 
Fletcher-Binghamville Ch. supper & sale 
5 on. 

23-24: Granby & Victory-Holiday in the Hills. 

25: Walden-Hot Dish Supper 5. 

26: Cabot-Beef Stew Lunch 12. Turkey Sup¬ 
per 5 & 6. 

27: Marshfield-Chicken Pie Supper 5 & 6. 
E. Arlington-Chicken Pie Supper 5 on. 

28: Peacham-Sugar on Snów 12 noon. Sup¬ 
per 6. Fairfax-Chicken Pie Supper & sale 
5 on. Sheffield-Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 on. 

28-29: St. Johnsbury-2-day Collection Sale & 
Harvest Supper 28th. 

29: Barnet-Pancake Breakfast 8:30-12, Ham 
Supper 5, 6, 7. Adamant-Harvest Supper 
5:30. 

30: Groton-Lumberjack Breakfast 7-10, 
Lunch noon, Chicken Pie Supper 5:30. 
Newbury-Lord’s Acre Auction 1 p.m. & 
Chicken Pie Supper 5:30. Bradford- 
Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 on. Weston- 
Chicken Pie Supper & sale 5:30-8. 

OCTOBER 

4: Richmond-Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 on. 
Barnet-Chicken Pie Supper 5. 

5: Waterbury Ctr.-Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7, 
Res. cali 244-7558. Manchester-Chicken 
Pie Supper 5. New Haven-Chicken Pie 
Supper 5, 6, 7. 

7: Ilartland-Chicken Pie Supper & sale 5:30 
on. Brownsville-Chicken Pie Supper 5-7:30. 

8: E. Montpelier-Chicken Pie Dinner noon. 
Bridport-Chicken Pie Dinner 12:30, 1:30, 
2:30 Res. cali Bridport 2662, 2664. 

12: Tunbridge-Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Benson-Turkey Supper 5:30-7:30. Georgia 
Plain-Turkey Dinner & Supper 12-2, 4:30 
on. Williamstown-Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 
7 Res. 433-5310. 

14: So. Pomfret-Turkey Supper 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Windsor-Turkey Supper 5-7:30. Greens- 
boro Bend-Game & Chicken Supper 5 on. 

15: Warren-Foliage Dinner 12. 

21: East Barnard-Oyster Supper 5-8. 

27: Reading Turkey Supper & Old Time Bali, 
Supper 6:15-11:15, Bali 9-2. 


NOVEMBER 

2: Marshfield-Harvest Supper 5. 

4: Hartland-Turkey Supper 4:30-9:30. 

9: Barre-Church Fair Coffee 9-10:30, Lunch 
12-1, Smorgasbord Supper (Res. only) 5-7. 

11: Warren-Hunter’s Supper 5. No. Danville- 
Chicken Pie Supper 5. Williamstown- 
Hunters’ Breakfast 8 on. 

16: St. Johnsbury-Church Bazaar & Chicken 
Pie Supper. Danville-Game Supper 5:30 on. 
18: Newfane-Hunters’ Supper 5-7, Dance 
8-12. Hunters’ Breakfasts Sat. & Sun. 
during reg. deer season 4-7 a.m. Bradford- 
Wild Gamę Supper 5:30 on. 

25: Sherburne-Grangę Hall Venison Supper. 

SPECIAL EV ENTS 

AUGUST 

25-28: Lyndonville-Caledonia County Fair. 

27: Peacham-Hist. Soc. Chamber Musie 3:30. 

28- Sept. 2: Essex Junction-Champlain Valley 
Exposition 8 a.m.-midnight. 

SEPTEMBER 

2: E. Montpelier-Jr. Horse Show 9:30. 

3: Windsor-Horse Show, Buena Vista Ring 

10 . 

3-9: Rutland-Fair 9 a.m.-midnight. 

4: Charlotte-Pony Club Jr. Horse Show 8:30- 
6. Guilford-Fair 10 on. 

9: Wilmington-Deerfield Valley Farmers’ 
Expo. 

14: Fairlee-Vt. State Pro-Ladies Day Golf. 

15- 17: Tunbridge-Fair. 

16- 17: So. Woodstock-Carriage Drive 

GM HA. Bennington-Classic Car Show. 

22-24: Stowe-Folk & Dance Festival. 

25-30: Walden-Northeast Vt. Fali Festival. 

29- Oct. 1: Calais-Fall Foliage Festival. 
Danville-Water Dowsers’ Convention. 

29- Oct. 8: Stratton Mt.-Arts Festival 10-6. 
30: Groton-Lumberjack Bali 9-12. 

30- Oct. 1: Stowe-International Air Race & 
Fali Foliage Fly-in. So. Woodstock-Fall 
Foliage Ride N.E. Morgan Horse Assoc. 
10 . 

OCTOBER 

2 & 9: So. Woodstock-Doscher School of 
Photo. 9:30-3:30 daily. 

5- 7: \Veston-Antique Show & Sale, 11-8:30. 

6- 7: Montpelier-Square Dance Fest. 8-12. 

6- 8: So. Woodstock-Foliage Ride GM HA. 
Ludlow-Antique Show & Sale, Fri. & Sat. 

10- 9, Sun. 10-6. 

7- 8: Johnson-Fall Festival, Sat. 9-4, Sun. 

11- 3. 

10: Riverton-Bazaar, 9 a.m. 

12-14: Bennington-Antique Show & Sale 
10-9. 

13: Shoreham-St. Genevieve’s Apple Frolic 

8-1 a.m. 

14: Royalton-Green Mt. Folklore Soc. Fali 
Meeting 10 a.m.-3. 

NO VEMBER 

2: Montpelier-Ch. Bazaar 6-9:30 p.m. 

4-19: Putney-Basketville Fali Art Show 8-5. 

15- 16: White River Jct.-Episcopal Ch. 
Bazaar, 15th 7:30-9-30, 16th 10-8. 

16- 18: Burlington-Vt. Craft Bazaar, Armory 
16th 1-9, 17th 10-9, 18th 10-5. 






Dr. Abbcidessci , the machinę''s i mentor , 
also is the company president. 



In Our Crystal Bali— 
The Smallest: 

A REPORT ON A UNIQUE PRODUCT, THE 
ABBEY HOME FLUORODIZER, INVENTED AND 
NOW BEING MANUFACTURED IN VERGENNES. 
by MURRAY HOYT 

Photograph by JOSEPH NOONAN 


W ould you LIKE to be in on the birth 
of a new Vermont industry ? Vermont 
Life has, in the past, printed many stories 
of successful manufacturing companies. 
In retrospect we talked about their 
beginnings, their problems, their strug- 
gles, their temporary set-backs, until they 
had at last reached the position in their 
fields which had attracted our attention. 

This time we thought you might find it 
interesting and challenging to learn about 
a company which, as this is written, will 
not make its first product-shipment for 
another two weeks. A company which, as 
of right now, has the distinction of being 
the smallest manufacturing concern in the 
smallest city in the United States. 

We will let you decide from the evi- 
dence whether or not success will smile 
upon them. We think that it will; we’re 
almost as enthusiastic as they are. But no 
one of us knows. 

The company is the Abbey Fluoridizer, 
Inc. of Vergennes. They have invented, 
designed, developed, tested and begun the 
manufacture of a smali home unit to add 
fluorine in the accepted therapeutic 
amount of one part to one million parts, 
automatically to the water system of any 
family that is not furnished fluoridated 
water by a municipality. 

To those of you who know how many 
municipalities fluoridate their water Sys¬ 
tems, this may seem to leave only a smali 
sales potential. New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, San Francisco all 


fluoridate, to mention only a few of the 
largest cities, and there are thousands 
morę communities from big to very 
smali that do, too. 

In spite of all these, there are still in the 
United States about twenty million rural 
homes—not people; homes —that will 
never have fluoridation unless they install 
it themselves. Then, too, in the rest of the 
world where fluoridation is nowhere near 
as common as it is in the United States, 
there is a vast army of intelligent citizens 
with the ability to read about and weigh 
the claims for and against the fluoridation 
of water, who will spend the necessary 
money if they are convinced it will ma- 
terially benefit their children. 

As you know, water fluoridation is 
undertaken in an effort to intensify the 
natural ability of human teeth to resist 
decay. This property of fluorine was dis- 
covered quite by accident about fifty 
years ago by Dr. Frederick McKay of 
Colorado Springs. Many of the people in 
that city had mottled markings on their 
teeth. Those who did, had no cavities. 
Investigation proved that the people with 
mottled teeth had been born in Colorado 
Springs or had moved there in infancy. 
Bauxite, Arkansas, had the same problem. 
The two communities had in common 
natural fluorine in their water supplies. 
Bauxite had 13.7 parts per million. 

Over the next several decades a great 
controversy raged about the efflcacy of 
adding fluorine to drinking water. In 1945 
the New York State Department of 


Health set up an experiment in New- 
burgh and Kingston, very-much-alike 
cities on the Hudson River. Thousands 
upon thousands of children were tested 
from head to toe in both cities before 
Newburgh’s water was fluoridated, and 
afterward throughout the next ten years. 
Kingston’s water remained as it was to 
make it a test city. In pre-fluoridation 
tests both cities showed nearly identical 
tooth decay records. 

Ten years later the children of New- 
burgh under ten years of age who had 
drunk only fluoridated water throughout 
their lives, had better than sixty percent 
fewer cavities than the children in 
Kingston of the same age group. Teen- 
agers had 52% less cavities in Newburgh. 
There had been no ill effects on anyone 
and there was no tooth mottling when 
only 1.2 parts per million were used. 

Many people and groups did not 
accept these findings. Even some of those 
who did, felt that fluorine’s use could and 
should be accomplished in some other 
way. The fight in both camps often dis- 
regarded facts and at times became highly 
emotional. Fluoridation was attacked as 
compulsory medication and for many 
other reasons. Test cases were tried in the 
courts and four cases were taken elear to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In contesting these cases, the pro- 
fluoridation forces argued that it was not 
medication, but was only the relieving of a 
natural deficiency in the water supply. It 
was no diflerent from chlorination. The 
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courts upheld this point of view; mass 
fluoridation of water systems finally won 
out in all test cases. 

In the years sińce then, opposition to 
water fluoridation has decreased grudg- 
ingly and gradually as the number of 
people whose water was fluoridated with 
no resulting harm has increased. The 
American Dental Association, The Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association, The U.S. 
Public Health Service, The American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, The American Academy of 
Pediatrics, The Canadian Dental As¬ 
sociation, The Canadian Medical As¬ 
sociation, The International Dental As¬ 
sociation are just a few of the professional 
societies that have given fluoridation the 
stamp of their wholehearted approval. So 
have The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the AFL-CIO, and The 
American Legion. 

In 1945 there were about 232,000 
people receiving artificially fluoridated 
water. In 1965, the last year for which 
figures are available, 58,370,000 U.S. 
citizens were receiving it. Opposition now 
centers mainly in three groups: Christian 
Scientists, who feel it is medicine and 
therefore goes against their religion, 
Natural Food advocates, and The John 
Birch Society. Strangely enough, those 
violently opposed to municipal fluorida¬ 
tion are in favor of the Abbey Fluoridizer 
because it allows each individual to decide 
whether he will receive fluoridated water. 

Against this background, then, Dr. 
Leonard J. Abbadessa, a Vergennes, Ver- 
mont practicing dentist who as a child 
moved to the State with his medical doctor 
uncle and whose undergraduate education 
was received at the University of Vermont, 
set out to make a machinę to fili a need 
among those who had private water 
systems. Too, he wished to help any 
whose municipalities would not be 
fluoridating in time to benefit their 
children over the early years which are 
considered critical in determining decay 
resistance throughout life. 

He came up with a wooden model of a 
smali unit which could be madę an 
integral part of the water system near its 
entrance into a house, and would run 
without electricity. Some of the homes he 
sought to help had no electricity. The 
pump mechanism was designed to run on 
the principle of the water wheel. The water 
fiowing through the system turns a type 
of water wheel in the pipę either slow or 
fast, and micro-feeds-in fluorine either 
slow or fast from a self-contained tank. 
The tank has a sight gauge, a sealed beli 
housing, and a tamper-proof refilling hole 


covered by a piąte screwed in place with 
special screws (and screwdriver) that 
neither a regular nor a Phillips screw- 
driver will remove. 

The unit had to have several other 
characteristics. It must be fail-safe in all 
areas; there must be no chance for an 
overdose of fluorine. It must be econom- 
ical to operate, it must be easily in- 
stalled, and it must be mass-producible. 

His working model he madę of dental 
piąte materiał, because that was what he 
had. In developing his ideas and making 
up his model he kept in close touch with 
Dr. Franz Maier, at that time head of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, and now Pan- 
American Health Society head. 

The working model was finished and 
taken to the Arthur D. Little Co., con¬ 
sulting engineers, to be engineered toward 
manufacture. The materials were chosen, 
(General Electric’s “Lexan” and Borg- 
Warner’s “Cycolac” were picked), the 
parts were standardized for assembly-line 
production. Dr. Maier tested the resulting 
model and said that it met all U.S. Public 
Health Dept. standards. Dr. Abbadessa 
obtained a 1959 patent on the fluoridizer 
and there are other patents pending. All 
materials have been Federal Drug Ad- 
ministration-approved. 

To start production, a barn in back of 
Dr. Abbadessa’s house was redesigned 
into a plant to provide a short assembly 
linę, Office and storage space. It seemed to 
this writer that money had been spent 
carefully, as behooved a new, untried un- 
dertaking, but that in no area had there 
been scrimping. 

Then a stalf was assembled. Dr. Ab¬ 
badessa as president chose Mr. Robert 
Williams as executive vice-president, an- 
other Vermonter and a graduate of St. 
MichaePs College in business administra- 
tion. Leonard Abbadessa Jr. was chosen 
to manage the actual manufacturing. A 
working force is being recruited which 
hopefully will number ten persons shortly 
after shipping starts. The undertaking is 
family owned and therefore there were no 
financing problems to be overcome. 

Sales, a rock on which many a new 
concern has foundered, have been turned 
over to a professional sales organization 
in New York City, Lenbro Associates, 
Ltd. They will set up franchised distribu- 
tors in this country and abroad, partic- 
ularly in Europę and South America. 
They in turn will recruit the necessary 
dealers and sales personnel and train 
them. Sales presentations, folders, pic- 
tures and other sales materiał have been 
produced and these have been done very 
nicely and ąuite persuasively. 


Right now the organization is poised, 
ready for the first shipments. They 
expect, judging from the way the product 
is being received, to ship 5000 units this 
first year. All components will be manu- 
factured at the plant except the tank, its 
cover, a beli housing, and a divider. As 
soon as possible these, too, will be manu- 
factured at the plant. 

If matters should not go as well as all 
concerned hope, they have a plan for 
cutting employment and expenses to the 
bonę. Still, under it, they will be able to 
produce up to 200 units a month. By the 
time you read this they will have been 
launched on the industrial sea. 

The addition of each new employee 
will, very roughly, increase the manu¬ 
facturing potential by 100 units per 
month. If the demand should increase 
past the 1000 unit-a-month point, which 
would strain their present plant floor 
space till it bulged, they would build a 
completely new plant on five acres of land 
which they have already purchased for 
that purpose just outside the city. 

They feel they have developed a simple, 
efficient product over the last fifteen 
years of research and experimentation. It 
has been thoroughly tested, by them and 
by men high in dental circles. One unit is 
running continually in the plant; has been 
running as a wear test for several years. 

Their product is uniąue; there is no 
other home fluoridizer in the world. Each 
year fluoridation’s startling ability to cut 
tooth decay is morę universally accepted. 
The American Dental Association sets 
the value of a tooth to its owner at $1000. 
Each cavity costs roughly five dollars to 
fili. The unit runs on one galion of 
Fluoro-Sol, the company’s fluorine solu- 
tion, per year for an average family of 
four. This costs $9.50. The unit is priced 
at $349, which includes installation and a 
two year supply of Fluoro-Sol. 

They feel that simple arithmetic on the 
saving in cavity-filling, the elimination of 
the purchase of sets of dental plates, to 
say nothing of pain elimination and better 
appearance will all be working for them. 
The A.D.A. assertion that other fluorida¬ 
tion methods are nowhere near as efTec- 
tive, is in their favor, too. Fluorine tooth 
pastę, while better than no use of fluorine, 
does not provide fluorine enough, and 
painting the teeth of the young is seldom 
done early enough or often enough. It is, 
in addition, expensive. 

This then is Vermont’s newest industry. 
It is smali, yet its prospects appear ex- 
cellent, its futurę bright and as shiny as a 
new penny. 

We’ll let you know. 
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Case of tfje slandered 

by RONALD ROOD lllustratedby ROBERT CANDY 


D o-0ooders 


I t must be hard to be a snake—even a 
little one. Nothing you do is right. 
Glide along in the only way you can, 
sińce you lack arms, legs, wings or fins, 
and you’re sneaking up on something. 
Stop and you’re preparing to strike. Raise 
your head off the ground so you can see 
better with those nearsighted eyes, and 
you’re trying to throw a spell. Or sample 
the air with that incredibly delicate sense 
organ, your tongue, and—heavens!— 
you’re flashing your stinger. 


In fact, nothing you dont do is right, 
either. To grasp your taił in your mouth 
and roli downhill like a hoop is an idea 
in the realm of mythology, but you’re still 
charged with such foolishness. It’s the 
same with swallowing your babies for 
their protection, pilfering milk from de- 
fenseless cows in the barn, and poisoning 
people with that non-existent dart in the 
end of your taił. But it’s been this way 
sińce the first man peered out into the 
dark and imagined things. 


This is how it is with the dozen or so 
species of snakes in Vermont. Almost 
every man’s hand is against them. TheyTe 
a fuli notch lower than a varmint, what- 
ever that may be. And yet the truth about 
Vermont’s snakes is fully as amazing as 
the stories madę up about them. And 
while the facts may never overcome child- 
hood fears, they may succeed in presenting 
any snake for what it is: one of Nature’s 
most marvelously adapted creatures. 

Take their peculiar locomotion, for 



A group of harmless snakes found in Vermont: at far left the smooth green snake , then clockwise come a water snake , the familiar garter 
snake , a hog-nose snake coming out of its act (see text), a milk snake , swoi len after a meal , and above it a blacksnake. 
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Blacksnake eggs, Iciid in warm soil, hatch in the early Sununer. 


instance. If, as a child, you tried to 
sąueeze in under some object such as a 
sofa, or maybe tried to negotiate Fat 
Man’s Bend in a local rocky cave (as I 
did, and madę it, too), you may have 
some idea of the handicap of no arms or 
legs. Under the sofa or in the narrow cave 
you were limited just to the use of your 
fingers and toes to shove you along. This, 
in effect, is just one of the problems that 
snakes have solved. 

On rough or uneven ground a snake 
can take advantage of tiny projections, 
throwing its body into successive shallow 
loops and thus moving itself forward by 
forcing against these projections from the 
rear of each loop. In addition, each of the 
large under-scales, or scutes, overlaps the 
one behind it, with its free edge thus 
pointing backward. To glide, the snake 
reaches forward a tiny bit with each 
scute and presses backward, similar to the 
way you could inch along on your 
stornach by using your toes. With a hun- 
dred scutes or morę working in harmony, 
the effect is a steady glide. 

This is fine for most purposes. But it is 
strictly one way: forward. Last summer I 
covered my blueberries with some old 
coarse-mesh netting to keep the birds 
away. A female grass, or garter, snake had 
poked an inquisitive nose into one of the 
squares of the net. Finding that it ad- 
mitted her head, she continued forward. 
But what she hadnff reckoned on was that 
her black-and-yellow-striped body was 
not as lissome as it had been earlier in the 
season. Carrying perhaps two dozen 
developing babies within her, she had that 
matronly air. 


She crawled forward until she came to 
the beginning of the bulge where her 
futurę generation was stored. And there 
she stayed, held from backing out by the 
edge of the last scute which had been able 
to squeeze its way through the mesh. 

When I discovered her, she’d ap- 
parently been a captive for a day or so, 
and was decidedly weary of the whole 
affair. Seeing me, she renewed her strug- 
gles. Then, before my astonished eyes, 
she unloaded her cargo by the simple 
process of giving birth to about fifteen 
babies. Her embarrassing Corporation 
gone, she slipped the remainder of her 
body through the net. While I gaped, the 
entire company took off in sixteen dif- 
ferent directions. Soon, no doubt, the 
incident would be forgotten, as the young 
searched for earthworms while the mother 
looked for frogs and toads. 

It is this tendency to give birth when 
disturbed that probably produced the 
fiction that a mother snake swallows her 
babies. The young have a running start 
when born, so to speak, and can take care 
of themselves almost at once. Such 
precocious youngsters, therefore, must 
have fled back into their mother for 
protection: they simply couldn’t have been 
newborn. And so the story also goes for 
the five harmless species of our snakes 
whose eggs hatch inside them, with the 
young remaining in the mother for a few 
days longer. These yarieties would include 
the medium-sized garter, ribbon, and 
water snakes, plus the little brown and 
red-bellied snakes. 

Of course the five Vermont snakes that 
lay eggs may never even see their own 


young. Hognosed, milk, black, green, and 
ring-necked snakes may abandon their 
eggs soon after they have deposited them. 
When the youngsters hatch from beneath 
their sun-warmed stone or from the little 
ńest in the sand, they’re on their own. 
No anxious mother hovers near to swal- 
low them if the going gets tough. But a 
good yarn dies hard. 

Another myth illustrated by the flound- 
ering female concerns her tongue. It can 
do several things, but nonę of them is to 
sting. It is no morę dangerous than an 
eyelash. In fact, an eyelash is a heavy 
club compared to the perfection of the 
snake’s sensitive, two-pronged antenna. 

Far from being strong enough to sting, 
the tongue of a snake is so delicate that its 
touch can scarcely be felt. My garter 
snake had no intention of threatening me 
with it. Rather, by sampling the air with 
its moist tissues, she was able to learn 
something about me. Picking up molecules 
in the air on her tongue, she’d transfer 
them to a special organ in the roof of her 
mouth. This exquisite Chemical labora- 
tory—known as Jacobson’s organ, after 
its discoverer—would analyze my air- 
borne trail. In addition to her normal 
sense of smell, it would tell her, far better 
than her brown eyes could judge, whether 
I was a living thing or merely a stone. 

Had she actually touched me with her 
tongue, her information would have been 
increased enormously. Then she would 
have got what amounted to a taste. In 
fact, when I had a portly hognosed snake 
as a boy, I could sometimes trick it into 
eating cubes of meat instead of its pre- 
ferred diet of toads by putting the meat 
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in with a toad for a few hours. Although 
Chubby’s eyes told him there was no toad 
there, his tongue couldn’t lie. So, believing 
his tongue, he ate his sąuare “toad” once 
a week. 

The process by which a snake eats is 
like pulling a tight stocking over a foot. 
First one side, then the other, is worked 
forward. The jaws of a snake are equipped 
with loose hinges, somewhat like the slip- 
joint of a pair of pliers. They also have a 
flexible center cartilage between the right 
and left halves, top and bottom. Back- 
ward-pointing teeth hook into the prey 
and the snake “walks” its way into its 
meal by alternately advancing right and 
left jaws. 

Here too, a snake can move only for¬ 
ward. Once committed to a meal, it’s 
bound to finish it. This is fine if it’s only a 
snack, but if it amounts to a half-hour 
banquet, there’s a new problem. The 
difficulty isn’t the size of the meal, for a 
snake can stretch amazingly. But it also 
has to breathe. 

The well-adapted snake is prepared for 
this eventuality, too. Near the base of the 
tongue is a tubę which connects with the 
lungs. Thrust forward, the tubę extends 
out into the air. The snake rests, takes a 
breather-then tucks its snorkel away and 
goes back to the work of swallowing. 

After such a meal a snake may be 
logy for a week. Yet there is morę to its 
life then just eating and keeping out of 
trouble. There’s the matter of providing 
the world with morę snakes, for instance. 
For all their reputation for cold-blooded- 
ness, snakes show surprising solicitude in 
their love-making. 

Most mating takes place in Spring, soon 
after hibernation. It often occurs on a 
ledge or in a stone wali warmed by the 
sun, sińce a snake must absorb its tem¬ 
peraturę from its surroundings. Rubbing 
its nose along the body of the female and 
perhaps throwing a casual loop over her, 
the małe caresses his intended with all the 
apparent concern of a boy taking his best 
girl to the drive-in. True to traditional 
girldom, the female acts as if she couldnT 
care less—at first. However, as the male’s 
suit gains favor, she may rub and loop 
right back. Finally, when they are twined 
almost like the caduceus of a physician’s 
insignia, mating takes place. Then, de- 
pending on the species and the climate, 
eggs are laid in soil nests in early summer. 
If it is a live-bearing species, the young 
are born in July and August. 

One Monday morning at Vergennes 
high school a boy brought a satchel to our 
biology class. I had always encouraged 
my students to bring interesting speci- 
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The tiny red-bellied snake , drami life-size , 
a bit of beauty and usefulness. 


mens to school, so I was not surprised 
when I learned it contained a snake. 
“But not just a snake,” Donald Codling 
confided. “There’s thirty-two of ’em.” 

I jotted down comments of the stu¬ 
dents. Here are a few of them: 

“I always thought they were wet and 
slimy. But they’re dry and smooth. Not 
bad at all.” 

“Now I know why they don’t blink 
their eyes. No eyelids.” 

“Yes, but they can move their eyes. 
See ?” 

“I guess ‘cold-blooded’ is the wrong 
term. This one was cold when I picked it 
off the lab table. Now it’s just as warm as 
I am after I’ve held it and warmed it for a 
while.” 

“Can I take one home with me? I’ll 
promise not to put it down anybody’s 
neck on the bus.” 

Eventually fifteen snakes went home 
with new owners. And every one of the 
hundred and twenty-five students had 
touched a snake by Friday—urged on by 
curiosity and the promptings of their 
fellows. Hopefully, they all came to 
realize that a snake is, in reality, just 
another wild animal, and every bit as 
much a part of the outdoors as a mouse or 
a mapie or a meadow lark. 

Each of our Vermont species has its 
own interesting life history. The hognosed 
snake, or puffing adder—which ranges 
just barely into Southern Vermont all the 
way from the Gulf Coast—is too stocky 
to escape many enemies. Instead, it has 
developed a unique means of defense. 
Flattening out to twice its normal size, it 


hisses and strikes at any offending 
creature. At this point the offending 
creature usually looks for a stick, if a 
human being, or backs away respectfully 
if not. 

However, if the sham doesn’t work and 
the intruder accidentally notices that the 
snake’s “vicious strike” is often madę 
(surprisingly) with jaws closed, the puff 
adder goes into Phase Two of its little 
drama. Suddenly seized with what ap- 
pears to be the terminal stage of apoplexy, 
it rolls about in a frenzy. Its jaw drops 
open, its tongue hangs out, and it rolls 
over onto its back—dead. 

If the enemy picks the snake up, it 
hangs limp as a dead snake should. But 
then if it’s turned over on its belly, the 
“dead” snake goes into Phase Three. 
This consists of rolling smartly over onto 
its back again. 

Other snakes in the Green Mountains 
have their personalities, too. There’s the 
common milk snake—also known as the 
checkered adder—which has been saddled 
with the delightful tale that it steals milk 
from cows standing meekly in the barn. 

Actually the milk snake comes in from 
the fields and brushland on a morę 
commendable errand: to perform as a 
mousetrap. Able to follow rats and mice 
into their holes and devour the young, it 
can do the job better than any cat. 

If the three-foot-long milk snake is able 
to do such good work on rodents, its 
larger cousin, the blacksnake or racer, 
should be that much better. One of the 
unforgettable sights of my youth was 
watching a five-foot blacksnake enter a 
mousehole at the edge of a meadow. It got 
results in ten seconds. To the accom- 
paniment of squeaks of alarm, mice 
erupted in all directions from holes I 
never knew existed. They leaped out, 
dived back in another hole, and leaped 
out again. That portion of the meadow 
looked like a field of strange, brown 
popping corn. 

Vermont has a number of small-sized 
snakes too: the red-bellied, ring-necked, 
and the brown varieties found under logs 
and stones. They feed on insects and other 
smali creatures that share their territory, 
and aren’t much bigger than a good- 
sized earthworm. As one fifth-grader told 
me, presenting a twelve-inch red-bellied 
snake: “You can have it, Mr. Rood. It 
ain’t even big enough to scare girls with.” 

Sometimes we come across the smooth 
green snake at the edge of a meadow, or 
the yellow-striped ribbon snake along a 
streambank. The former, about two feet 
in length, and the latter a little longer, are 
“big enough to scare girls,” but they 




don’t get the chance very often. Both 
slender species are too well-camouflaged 
to be noticed. As they glide through the 
grass in search of insects, spiders and 
amphibians, they seem to melt into their 
surroundings. They are so graceful and 
smooth in their movements that morę than 
once I’ve stared at what I thought was a 
stationary snake only to have it grow 
thinner before my eyes, suddenly turn into 
a taił tip, and then disappear. 

The vanishing trick is a specialty of the 
water snake, too. One of the shyest 
species, it drops into the water from its 
basking log before you can drift close. 
Like most snakes its body is very sensitive 
to vibrations, so even if it happens to be 
facing the other way, it can feel the 
impact of ripples from an approaching 
boat. A few flicks of its tongue to sample 
the air for odors and morę vibrations— 
and it dives to the bottom. 

For its diet of fish and frogs the water 
snake often chooses the slower species, 
leaving the swifter simply because it can- 
not catch them. Of course it is not a water 
moccasin, but its four-foot body, as thick 
as your wrist, makes people think it must 
be. The real moccasin, or cottonmouth, 
doesn’t get anywhere near this far north. 

The little-seen timber rattlesnake puts 
on the best disappearing act of them all. 
It can produce a wonderful illusion of be- 
ing there when actually it’s nowhere 
around. You don’t need to be morę than a 
year or two in Vermont before you begin 
to hear of rattlesnakes. They are always 
gigantic in size, always discovered about 
to attack an unwary vacationist or inno- 
cent child—and always neatly disposed of 
where they can’t be found again when you 


go to see the awesome critter for yourself. 

The rattler sometimes gets credit for 
the antics of other snakes, too. Black, 
garter, and milk snakes will vibrate the 
taił when disturbed; if this happens to 
take place in dry leaves, there’s the sound 
of your rattlesnake. The milk snake’s 
checkered body, of course, makes it a 
“rattlesnake” for surę. 

Actually, the rangę of the rattler does 
extend as far north as the Southern half 
of Vermont, where it is still found in a 
few rugged ledges and rocky wastelands. 
Shy, retiring and mild-tempered, though, 
it is seldom seen even in places where it’s 
known to exist. Accidental bites are so 
rare that many doctors have never seen a 
case. Yet one member of the Vermont 
Camping Association winced when I told 
him I was writing about the state’s 
snakes. “We’ll probably get a dozen 
cancellations,” he said; “it happens every 
time someone mentions the word ‘rattle¬ 
snake.’ People want to get out-of-doors, 
but they don’t want to get down to earth.” 

The cause of all this misplaced ap- 
prehension is a creature of unusual gifts. 
Not only does the rattler have the ability 
to “smell” with its tongue and “hear” 
with its body as do the ten other Vermont 
species, but it carries a delicate heat 
detector as well. This is in the form of a 
pit between the eye and nostril, and 
larger than the nostril itself. Delicate 
nerves in the pit are amazingly sensitive to 
slight changes in temperaturę. 

When a warm-blooded animal, such as 
a rodent or smali bird, has been struck 
by a rattlesnake, the snake retires until its 
victim has ceased thrashing around. Then, 
guided largely by its heat detector, it 


“homes in” on its prey. The U. S. Air 
Force’s “Sidewinder” missile is so named 
because it uses a heat-detector system to 
find its target, as does the Southwesfs 
rattlesnake by the same name. 

The possessor of these talents averages 
something over three feet long. It is 
dressed in a pattern allowing it to lie 
unnoticed among the leaves: yellow with 
brown or black crossbands, or entirely 
dark in color. The newborn young are 
attractive, with their banded bodies, but 
they’ve got snippy dispositions. They will 
defend themselves with tiny poison fangs 
that can give a painful wound. They also 
shake their single little button on the end 
of their tails, but it is firmly attached and 
won’t rattle. 

With maturity, the snippy disposition 
calms down. The rattle develops loose 
segments as the skin is shed, sometimes 
two or three times a year. Like that of 
other snakes, the outer skin is rubbed off 
on a rough object, usually starting at the 
chin. The reptile crawls out of it, turning 
it inside out in the process. Generally the 
skin is stretched, too—which doubtless 
accounts for not a few stories of monster 
snakes which forever threaten our very 
existence. I have a tattered eight-foot 
blacksnake skin from Monkton, for in- 
stance—nearly two feet longer than the 
maximum size for the species, and prob¬ 
ably three feet longer than its actual 
owner. It was brought to me by a wide- 
eyed boy who was all for getting up a 
posse to track it to its lair and slay it. 

All of which, as I said, makes it tough 
to be a snake, even a little one. And to 
make it worse, for many people there are 
no little snakes. 



Rattlesnakes are shy , mild tempered , seldom seen; accidental bites are so rare few Vermont doctors have ever seen a case. 
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On Another Tour 

SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


I t is with mixed emotions that I recall the Sunday afternoon 
automobile rides which were pretty much a fixture in the 
lives of suburbanites in the era following the First World War. 
I returned from foreign lands to discover that my famiiy was the 
proud possessor of an Oakland touring car. It was a good little 
car whose top was invariably down. 

In those days everyone worked on Saturday mornings and went 
to church on Sunday mornings, and so a Saturday or Sunday 
afternoon was the universal opportunity. Every famiiy which 
had a car was out on the broad highway, weather permitting. In 
those days cars were a luxury and were only used for pleasure 
or on great occasions (except by doctors). Everyone walked to 
work or used public transportation. 

But speedily enough times changed, the adventurous voyagers 
were soon out in numbers, which placed such a strain on the 
highways that bumper-to-bumper driving on a hot dusty Sunday 
afternoon not only drove the pleasure-seekers into a frenzy of 
frustration, but often enough forced them to return home before 
half of the planned trip had been accomplished. 

Sunday afternoon driving for diversion has become an out- 
moded sport, but there does remain such a thing as driving 
through Vermont just for the sheer pleasure and delight of it. 
It is possible to meander through the incredibly beautiful 
countryside where the leisurely road, quite often smoothly paved 
with gravel, follows down the shady glen with its cascading trout 
stream, leads up over the shoulder of the mountains, and then 
down into the hamlet where the white houses exude peace, and the 
quaint wooden gothic spire of the church stands against the blue 
of the sky. 

I spoke of the joys of “Class B touring” in this space just a year 
ago, and it was received with such enthusiasm that I propose 
herewith to lay out a second Class B fali tour. This one will start 
and end in the northeast corner of Bennington County, as did 
last year’s trip, but this time we leave Peru village behind us to 
the north as we travel to the south. In making the fore-run of the 
course, it took me seven hours to do the one hundred and eight 
miles, but the trip need not take this long even allowing for a 
leisurely pienie lunch en route, and short cuts could be madę to 
reduce the milage if time should get short. 

Here we go. With our car in the middle of Peru village headed 
toward Manchester, turn to the left at the corner where stands 
the Post Office. This is a good gravel road and we descend 
southerly through woodcock coverts along the banks of a lovely 
brook, until at about three-and-one-half miles we come to a 
crossroads locally known as Winhall Hollow. Here we make a left 
turn for a few yards and then right across a tiny bridge, continu- 
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ing in a southerly direction. The ensuing stretch of road was not 
in good shape when I madę the trip; in fact it was the worst piece 
of the whole trip. But be not discouraged; it is only for two miles 
and the chances are that by now the road will be back in decent 
condition. At two miles we see on our right a red schoolhouse, 
which has been remodelled into a dwelling, and it stands at the 
corner of a road which leads steeply up to the right. Turn here. 

In about a mile-and-a-half through ancient sugar bushes and 
old farmlands now growing up to brush, but still with lovely 
vistas, we descend to a brook which we cross on a plank bridge. 
Just across the brook there is a road which follows the course of 
the brook. We shall use this road in progressing down the valley, 
but we turn upstream to the right now so that we may come out 
on the wild setting of the Gale Meadows Impoundment. This 
lovely body of water covers what had been an extensive marsh, 
and it constitutes one of the major impoundments of the Vermont 
Fish and Gamę service. It was madę for trout fishing, and 
while I have not fished it, one would expect good sport here. 

So now, after we have explored this place, turn around and 
retrace our way, keeping down stream, with the peak of Stratton 
Mountain almost constantly in view straight ahead. In two miles 
we come to another crossroads and here we take the right, down 
the hill for less than a mile, coming out on the left bank of the 
Winhall River in the village of Bondville. Here we pick up Route 
30 and on this blacktop we turn right traveling along it towards 
Manchester for two miles to the juncture of the Pikes Falls 
Road, which leads off to the left. There is a red schoolhouse at 
this corner too, to help spot the turn. Here we cross the Winhall 
River and proceed up the hill on a decent gravel road. In one 
mile our way encounters the Stratton Mountain Ski Area access 
road. This is a paved road and it wili be well worthwhile to make 
a detour here to investigate the incredible development of golf 
course, deluxe chalets, hotels, and even a delightful church, high 
on the mountain where a few years ago the wildness of the scene 
was unimaginable, only viewed by the woodsman or hunter. 

Now return to the Pikes Falls Road and continue south on it. 
The falls are worth visiting, but it will take some persistence to 
accomplish this. The path off to the right which led to the falls 
used to be plainly marked, but recently things have changed, and 
someone apparently has put on a campaign to discourage visitors. 

I did not find the path, but I suggest that if the traveller is deter- 
mined to find it, he could get explicit directions from someone 
living along this road. Keep straight ahead at the big sawdust 
pile, and at 7.6 miles after having turned onto the Pikes Falls 
Road we come to a crossroad with sign post. Here we turn 
right along the right bank of the stream we just crossed, on a 
road marked “West Jamaica.” 

Soon we are to the south of Stratton Mountain on whose 
north flank we had visited at the ski area, and the peak shows 
itself frequently now off to our right. This bit of road leads to 
the old settlement of Stratton where the church but little else 
now stands, and we arrive there at just 8.6 miles from where we 
turned off the Pikes Falls Road. 

This old settlement is the heart of Stratton, and the church, 
the town hall, a red house, a hunting camp or two plus a trailer 
constitute the metropolis; so we must be careful not to get lost! 

Now, at this place, we have come out on the old West Wards- 
boro-Arlington stage road, which crosses the ridge of the Green 
Mountains, and at certain times of the year is closed. At any 
ratę we turn right on it and head for Arlington, which is indi- 
cated by a sign post. At this time of the year the road should be 
comfortably negotiable as it was when I took it, but it would be 
wise to inquire about its condition before getting too deeply 
committed to it. Since this part of the trip is the highspot of the 














whole thing I should not choose to discourage anyone from 
taking it, but if for one reason or another it does not seem wise 
to continue on down into Arlington, a left turn will bring us out 
on Route 100 at West Wardsboro and we stay on this highway 
until it joins Route 30 which will return us to Route 11 just to the 
west, or on the Manchester side of Peru where we started. 

Along this stretch of mountain-top road toward Arlington we 
cross the Long Trail just two miles from the church, and in one 
morę mile we come to the spot where in the year 1840 15,000 
Vermonters gathered to listen to Daniel Webster make a cam- 
paign speech in the presidential campaign of “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler Too.” There was a log cabin 100 by 50, and countless 
barrels of cider and jugs of rum, and a good time was had by all. 
This place is plainly marked; do not miss it. Just before we come 
to the Webster monument (three-tenths of a mile in fact) there 
is a road ofT to the left which leads into Grout Pond (one mile 
in and one mile back). It is the site of a large Boy Scout camp and 
is a lovely body of water completely surrounded by forest. 

Back on the main road, which is known as the Kelley Stand 
Road, we continue downward along the Roaring Branch through 
mossy glens, past lichened rocks, ever downward as the stream 
roars along first on one side and then the other, through the fern- 
carpeted woods. Abruptly we return to civilization in East 
Arlington, and directly we debouch on U.S. Route 7 in the center 
of Arlington village, just sixteen-and-one-half miles from the 
Webster Monument. 

To the left here on Route 7 there is a nice place for lunch, but 
our way leads us to the right in the direction of Manchester, but 
not for long. In three-tenths of a mile we turn to the left off 
Route 7 onto Route 313, marked “West Arlington” etc. In four 
miles we take a right turning road which is marked Sandgate, 
and we follow this road along the west bank of the Green River 
for just a bit over three miles, at which point we make a left 
turn on a road marked Shushan (N.Y.) and Bear Mountain. 
From the time we hit Arlington until we arrive in Dorset our way 
is through a different type of country than we have been seeing; 
a morę cultivated, less rugged country, nevertheless a land which 
has been left by the receding tides of civilization in a condition 
of utter loveliness. From here on to Rupert there is but one turn 
to the right to take (this is marked Rupert and Bear Mtn.), 
and the whole way lies through white birch woods. The yellow, 
leaf-covered hills and the chalk-white trunks of the graceful 
trees are not like the forests on the sides of the Green Mountains 
which we just crossed, but they are lovely enough to stir the 
imagination of a poet. 

Weil, after we ooh! and ah! over these lovely hills we land 
down in West Rupert, close to the New York border, where we 
come upon Route 153. Here we turn right and head for Rupert 
Village which is about a mile-and-a-half distant. At this place 
Route 153 makes a right angle turn to the left, but we continue 
straight ahead through the village, and as we do our nostrils are 
titillated by a spicy odor, quite pleasant but utterly mystifying. 
But hołd on; ere long on the left we come to an emporium which 
houses the manufactory of Dr. Guild’s Green Mountain Asth- 
matic Compound Cigarettes. So, in Rupert fragrance fills the air, 
and if you want to read morę about these famous cigarettes look 
up Green Mountain Remedy by Robert W. Leonard, in the 
Fali issue of Yermont Life , 1955. 

Seven-tenths of a mile beyond where 153 turned ofT we take 
a dirt road off to the left which, after seven miles over the hill 
and through the woods affording some spectacular views of 
Danby and Dorset mountains from the west, we cross the 
Mettowee River and find ourselves in the heart of Pawlet village 
which lies along Route 30. At this place I suggest we pause now 


and investigate some of the aspects of Pawlet of which I spoke 
here in the Summer issue. There is time for high tea at The 
Station, a stop for Vermont cheese at John Mach’s emporium, 
where you will see oil paintings and view the chasm through a 
window in the floor, the water wheel and all the rest of it. But 
we must be off if we are to make the whole trip. If time insists, we 
can turn right on Route 30 and go to Dorset and Manchester, 
but stick with me a while longer if you can. 

If you do, we cut across Route 30 to Route 133. But where 
this latter road veers off to the left, we keep straight ahead on a 
road marked “Danby,” which is about a mile-and-a-half from 
the yillage. At Danby Four Corners, which we visited last fali, 
we turn right at the corner by the yillage storę. Three-tenths of a 
mile past this turn bear right, down the hill, and in seven-tenths 
of a mile take the right, and we are embarked on a perfectly 
lovely ride down through a notch which will bring us back on 
Route 30, just north of the Dorset golf course. 

So now, back on Route 30, we are nearly home. The little- 
travelled way which we shall take involves a left turn in S. 
Dorset after about three miles. Here we zip up over the hill 
(morę splendid views) and come out on Route 7 in a bit over 
three-and-one-half miles. Turn south, right that is, on Route 7 
and, after 2.2 miles on this heavily-travelled highway turn left 
on Beech St., over the hill into Barnumyille. This is the Sarasota 
of Vermont, for the King Reid Shows winter here and the gaudy 
contraptions are all over the lots. Go straight past King Reid s 
place, across the Battenkill, and up the hill. Here at the end of 
this road, where it joins Route 11 we will turn left, then past the 
Bromley Mountain ski area, and in 5.5 miles we are back whence 
we started. 

On this trip we found no traffic, no dust, no grit, no irritating 
waits—only nice waits as one stopped to soak in the view, watch 
the wildlife, or enjoy the sweet smells and sylvan solitudes. These 
are the things we found, and these I hope for you. 



StrąttoH 

W.War&boro 
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Recessed Porches, discussed in our Spring 
issue, apparently aren’t entirely limited 
to this region. A reader in Hammond, 
Louisiana sends us the photograph of a 
very handsome example in that Deep 
South community. It was built some fifty 
years ago, and not by a transplanted, 
nostalgie Yankee. Perhaps this is one 
morę Vermont export, which finds supe¬ 
rior, year-round use elsewhere. 

Steamtown in Bellows Falls has announced 
a handsome new addition to its great col- 
lection of railroad equipment and rolling 
stock. The Repton is a 67-ton British 
4-4-0 lócomotive which was built in 1930 
and at times pulled the Royal Train be- 
tween Victoria Station, Ascot and Wind¬ 
sor Castle. The classic engine was shipped 
from Liverpool earlier this year and now 
is on display at Steamtown’s new River- 
side site in Bellows Falls. 

Hanksville, where Sandy and Caroline 
Paton’s Folk-Legacy operation is based 
(see article beginning page 12), bears no 
relation to Peyton Place, although there 
are pronunciations in common. 

One of the Patons’ morę interesting 
sidelines is their revival of the ancient 
dancing toy, the LimberJack. The dancer, 
is really a rhythm instrument of ancient 
British origin. Forgotten examples of it 
sometimes are found in the attics of old 
Vermont houses. 

The new LimberJacks—something akin 
to a bounced puppet—are madę for the 
Patons in a joint venture by Charlotte 
designer David Bredemeier. They come in 
cherry or mapie and may be ordered 
from LimberJack, Huntington, Vt. 



The LimberJack dane es on his board. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


Old Railroad Stations seem to have as 
many and varied reincarnations as old 
schoolhouses. Our Summer issue article on 
the Pawlet Revival spoke of the railroad 
station-restaurant there which actually 
was moved from South Wallingford. The 
East Wallingford station is still serving 
as a private home in that community. 
Another addition at Pawlet, incidentally, 
is Paul Stephenson’s unusual antiąues 
shop, which specializes in old kitchen 
items. 

The Postboy’s tabulation of unusual Ver- 
mont applications for old plumbing fix- 
tures (last Winter’s issue) has been aug- 
mented by Col. Elbridge Colby’s report 
of a white porcelain toilet bowl, sunk off 
Poor Farm Bay—near Bixbee’s Islands. 
Gleaming through Champlain’s pellucid 
waters, it serves as a handy marker for 
fishermen seeking Bass Reef. 

Vermont’s real estate market finally has 
been computerized in a novel organization 
set up last Summer in Woodstock by 
Harry L. Ames. Vermont brokers are able 
to list properties here and the Clearing 
House’s combined microfilm and Com¬ 
puter set-up then can winnow out for 
interested parties a selection of detailed 
listings to suit their special wants. 

Our thanks to Mrs. Will Robison of 
South Pomfret for letting our photog- 
rapher and art director use her handsome 
kitchen for our Autumn food shot on 
pickling, page 59. The Magee Kitchener 
stove is dated 1898. 

Samuel Robinson Ogden’s Vermont's Year 
is smali and pretty to look at and follows 
the almanac formula, but there is little 
that is dainty or bland about the verses or 
the mind that conceived them. Nor would 
anyone who knows his career expect that 
there might be: the state’s foremost coun- 
tryman is also a critic of the arts, a town- 


saver, the author of books on gardening 
and rural life, a contributing editor to 
Vermont Life , and a former legislator and 
chairman of the then Vermont Develop- 
ment Commission. His first book of verse 
reflects the attitudes and perceptions that 
allowed him, in his blacksmithing years, 
to make the great strap hinges that hang 
barn doors, as well as to create delicate 
ironwork ornaments. 

Readers will be attracted further by the 
notes which describe the incidents prompt- 
ing each of the twelve verses, by Jane 
Newton’s illustrations, and by Charles E. 
Tuttle Co.’s price ($1.00) j.g. 

Paul La Cross, Vermont gunslinger ex- 
traordinary, (Yermont Life, Autumn 1963), 
will be touring and performing in Russia 
with his daughter Paula this Fali. 

This Issue of Yermont Life marks the 20th 
anniversary of the magazine’s most cele- 
brated and controversial cover. The scant- 
ily clad (for those days) “Autumn Dryad” 
was filmed by Mack Derick of Orleans. 
Her appearance on these conservative 
pages provoked an immediate storm of 
protest uneąualed even the next year, 
when New York’s Fort Ticonderoga 
graced the magazine’s covers. 

“Miss Vermont Life,” as some termed 
her, brought an especially biting editorial 
in the Rutland Daily Herald. As we now 
recall it—having just then come to the 
magazine—the art department of our 
printers, The Lane Press, waggishly pre- 
pared a very limited edition of one copy, 
the dryad now suitably swathed, and sent 
it on to Rutland. But the newspaper was 
not amused. 



Yermont Life’s 20-year sensation. 









We madę a Promise to this Mountain 


M ost vermonters and a good many tourists can 
tell you that this is CameFs Hump viewed from 
Bolton. It is Vermont’s fifth tallest peak and the first 
choice of many hikers and mountain climbers. What 
makes it so special is that it is one of the natural beauty 
marks that have always set this state apart. It is one 
of the things we like about living here and one of the 
things yisitors like to see, too. 

That is why we madę a promise to this mountain—a 
promise that the only changes it will ever undergo are 
Spring, Summer, Fali and Winter. Perhaps any other 
possible change to so solid a landmark would seem 
incredible, but we have seen it happen in other places 
where mountains have been stripped of trees, terraced, 
scarred by permanent roads and developed with boring- 
ly similar houses. We donT want this to happen here 
and neither do all our friends who visit us each year. 

We have madę promises to other mountains, too, 
and to streams, lakes and open fields, because, though 
we favor progress and prosperity (and we’re getting our 
share of both), we will not sacrifice the good life Ver- 
monters and yisitors have always found and cherished 
here. We want to conserve and preserve all that is good 
and to learn from the mistakes madę in other places. 
We promise that you will find Vermont the way you 
have always remembered or imagined it to be, and we 


invite you to share this good life with us wheneyer you 
can. You’ll find we keep our promises. 

We invite you to visit Vermont, and to assist you in 
your planning we will be pleased to send you free, our 
Official Yermont Highway and Touring Map. 



The Beckoning Country 

SCENIC ROUTE FOR EXPO *67 


-, 

VERMONT DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

Please send me my free Official Vermont 
Highway and Touring Map. 

Name__ 

Address_ 

_Zip_ 

(// you do not wish to clip the coupon please send us a postał 
card reguest.) 


_i 
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even on Ice Cream! 

by LOUISE ANDREWS KENT 
Photograph by HAN SON CARROLL 


A compliment, much cherished by Mrs. Appleyard, came to 
her recently when she offered a guest crushed raspberries to 
go with his ice cream. 

He replied, “Weil, thanks—but could I have some morę of 
your chutney instead?” 

He meant it too, as the Iow ebb of chutney on the cellar way 
shelves soon indicated. He seems to have converted several 
friends to this eccentricity. Mrs. Appleyard, who has seen 
chutney sundaes served at her table, wonders what they’11 put 
it on next. Brownies? Lemon meringue pie? She hopes not and 
hereby States, as she gets out her four galion preserving kettle, 
that she takes no responsibility for what gets underneath the 
present batch—just what’s in it. 

Her ambition has always been to have her chutney taste like 
Major Gray’s. She thinks her 1966 version gives just a hint of that 
piquant elegance. This is how she madę it. 


MRS. APPLEYARD’S CHUTNEY 

This is cooked for short periods on three days, goes into jars 
the third day. 

4 ąuarts ripe tomatoes , measured 2 pounds seedless rciisins 

whole , skinned , chopped 1 pound seeded rciisins 

3 orcmges, 6 lemons , 1 limę , all 1 pound currcmts 

sliced thin, seeded , cut in eighths 3 tablespoons candied 

3 green peppers , seeded , sliced ginger , diced 

thin, cut in Vi inch pieces 3 cups cider \inegar 

3 whole heads garlic, peeled, crushed 6 cups white sugar 
2 pounds brown sugar 2 teaspoons cayenne 

8 smali onions, peeled 3 tablespoons curry 

chopped fine po w der 

18 tart Vermont apples 2 tablespoons dry 

1 can pimentoes mustard 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 1 teaspoon each: 

Vi teaspoon cloves nutmeg, allspice, 

ginger 

First Day: Put tomatoes, sliced fruit, raisins, currants, peppers, 
onion, garlic and pimentoes into the kettle. Scald the sugar with 
the vinegar and spices and pour it hot over the fruit mixture. 
Bring to the boil. Cook half an hour, stirring occasionally. Cover. 
Leave on stove overnight. 

Second Day: Bring mixture to the boil again. Cook it one half 
hour. Stirring often. Cover. Leave on stove overnight. 

Third Day: Parę, core and cube well-washed apples. Use Macs 
from the Islands if you have nonę of your own. Add them to 
the mixture as it heats. Cook it till apples are soft but not mushy, 
and juice crinkles on cold saucer placed in the refrigerator: about 
% of an hour. Stir often down to the bottom of the kettle. 

Sterilize jars and rubber rings. Put chutney in jars, close them 
tightly. Return them to canner—or to a rack in a covered roaster 
—and steam 5 minutes. Let cool uncovered. Label them. Hide 
them carefully. Don’t serve ice-cream. 


Mrs. Appleyard’s Tomato Conserve 

Naturally when she makes this, Mrs. Appleyard wears her 
favorite smock. It was madę for her by a friend she has never 
seen—she wishes they did not live a thousand miles apart— 
out of a chintz that shows a cupboard of preseryes. It also lists 
them: one is Mrs. Appleyard’s Tomato Conserve. If she only 
knew the artist, she would invite him—or her—in for some of the 
1966 version. Just let her know you are coming and she will keep 
a jar out of circulation for you. 

The generał method of cooking this is like that used for the 
chutney—brief periods of cooking on three days. This alternate 
cooking and cooling mellows the citrus without making it mushy. 

6 ąuarts of tomatoes measured whole 1 pound Sułtana raisins 
3 oranges l / 2 teaspoon cinnamon 

8 Vermont Macintosh apples 6 lemons 

sugar 

First Day: Measure tomatoes whole in a two-quart measure. 
Peel them by holding them with a wooden handled fork over a gas 
flame until they sizzle and the skins pop. The skins may also be 
removed by scalding the tomatoes with hot water. The first 
method preseryes their flavor better. 

Crush the tomatoes. Pour off at least a pint of their juice. Keep 
it to drink chilled or use in soup. Measure the remaining crushed 
tomatoes and juice. Measure an equal amount of white sugar and 
heat it in a shallow pan in a 250° oven five minutes. Slice lemons 
and oranges thin. Seed them. Cut each slice with scissors into 8 
pieces. Add them, the raisins and the cinnamon to the tomatoes. 
Bring mixture to the boil. When it starts to bubble, add the heated 
sugar. Boil 20 minutes, stirring occasionally. Turn off heat. 
Cover. Leave on stove overnight. 

Second Day: Bring to boil. Cook 20 minutes. Stir carefully. Turn 
off heat, cover and leave on stove overnight. 

Third Day: Peel, core and cube apples. Add them to the mixture. 
Cook till they are soft but not mushy and juice crinkles on a cold 
saucer in the refrigerator. Stir carefully and constantly. Put the 
conserve in sterilized glass jars. Close them tightly. Steam five 
minutes. Keep covered while they cool. 

When frost threatens after a Kingfisher day, the kind of crisp 
blue and gold day when Kingfishers are trying to eat her goldfish, 
Mrs. Appleyard brings in the last of her tomatoes. If they show 
any color but green she puts them along window sills to ripen 
and turns them loyingly each day. If they are all green she looks 
into her book, The Winter Kitchen , and takes her own advice on 
how to make Lemon Mint Chutney. When it is in the jars she 
feels contentedly yirtuous. No matter if she forgot her broccoli 
and let it flower like yellow butterflies and the zucchini are the 
size of watermelons and her leathery beets weigh a pound apiece, 
at least she saved the tomatoes. 

p.s. A reader asked Mrs. Appleyard about her anchovy sauce 
receipt in the Spring issue. He thought there was too much an- 
chovy pastę in it. He was right: 2 teaspoons, not 2 tablespoons. 
She apologizes and promises to be morę careful. 
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Great Gifts 


from YERMONT 




COLOR PRINTS, shown below, newly printed on 
extra heavy paper and with white borders, include four 
brand new four-season snbjects and the reprinting oj four 
othcr fauorites. Tlicse striking color printsjor framing may 
be ordered individually or in sets o) eight at 75 Ć and $ 5 . 


Color Prints for Framing 

Vermont 
Life’s new 
selection of 
eight full- 
color scenie 
views of the 
Vermont 
landscape. 
These prints, 
which are 
suitable for 
framing, are 
printed in 24 
x 11 & 17 x 
ll-inch sizes. 
They are 
mailed in 
tubes by the 
set or indi- 
vidually. 





THE ENGAGEMENT 
CALENDAR FOR 1968 
- Contains eight color 
views of Vermont in 
its seasons and 54 
beautiful black and 
white classic photo- 
graphs by fifteen, 
eminent film artists. 

Opposite each of the 
pictures is a one-week 
calendar page listing, as 
well, moon phases and 
Vermont holidays. 

Ample space is left by 
each day for engage¬ 
ment notes, and extra 
notę space is included 
at the back. After use, engagement pages may be pulled 
from the spiral binding to leave a complete booklet of 
color and black and white pictures of Vermont. A limited 
supply of this calendar has been printed for 1968. It 
appears in newly enlarged, 5 z Ax inch format. Copies 

are $1.50 each. 







GREEN MOUNTAIN RELIEF MAP - Benjamin Stein s 
specially drafted Green Mountain Map takes a vantage point high 
orer the Adirondachs, looks east. The Connecticut River outlines 
Vennont's border, with New Hampshire, in the distance. This 
special art-sized reprint, designed for framing, is printed 33 by 
11 inches in two colors on heavy Stoch and is sent rolled. Copies 
are $1 each, as are copies oj the Scenie & Historie Map . 















LIFE ! 


ORDER THESE ITEMS ON THE 
ENYELOPE BOUND IN THIS ISSUE. 
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Naturę 


RONALD 


Selcctlons by EDWIN WAY TE ALE, 5ENAT0R GEORCE 
IKEN, CHARLES C1EVEIAN1> JOHNSON Sc (Mn 


WALL CALENDAR FOR 1968 - This Vermont best¬ 
seller, printed this year in enlarged edition, contains 15 
striking color scenes of Vermont through the year 
filmed by ten great photographic artists, many in fuli 
format size. Calendar leaves for each month interleave 
the color. 8 x 10V2 size. $1.50 each. 


NEW BOOK OF NATURĘ - Just out this 
Fali is our bcautiful Vcrmont Life Book of 
Naturę. Major articlcs on the wildlife of upper 
New England arc by Ronald Rood and spccial 
drawings by Robert Candy. Spccial fcaturcs arc 
by Edwin Way Tcale, Sen. Gcorgc Aikcn, 
Charles C. Johnson. Introduction by Hal Bor¬ 
land, indcxed. Has 200 pages, color, finely 
bound. $6.95. 



CUMULATIVE INDEX of Vcr- 
moiit Life Magazine's frst twenty 
ycars oj publication kas becn profes- 
sionally conipiled by Dorothy B. 
Allen. Contains main Title-Author - 
Snbject-Locality index\ on Persons, 
Places, Things, on Illustrations . $ 3 . 


TO RECEIVE ALL THESE 
WONDERFUL GIFTS, USE 
THE ORDER ENVELOPE 
BOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


THE YEAR ROUND 


COOKBOOK - This is a 
Vermont classic, Mrs. Applc- 
yard’s bcautiful 256-pagc 
book which is fillcd with 
old-time Yankce cooking 
lorę and rccipcs. Includcd 
also arc sixtccn fme full-color 
plates, scasonal introductions 
and complctc indcx. $4.95. 



































The hill-sides were afire 
and the roads paved nith crimson and gold. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 















